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CHAPTER XI. 
SIR HUGH AND HIS BROTHER ARCHIE. 


HERE was a numerous gathering of Claverings in the drawing-room of 
the great house when the family from the rectory arrived, comprising 
three generations; for the nurse was in the room holding the heir in her arms. 
Mrs. Clavering and Fanny of course inspected the child at once, as they were 
bound to do, while Lady Clavering welcomed Florence Burton. Archie spoke 
a word or two to his uncle, and Sir Hugh vouchsafed to give one finger to his 
cousin Harry by way of shaking hands with him. Then there came a feeble 
squeak from the infant, and there was a cloud at once upon Sir Hugh’s brow. 
“ Hermione,” he said, “ I wish you wouldn’t have the child in here. It’s not 
the place for him. He’s always cross. I’ve said a dozen times I wouldn't 
have him down here just before dinner.” Then a sign was made to the nurse, 
and she walked off with her burden. It was a poor, rickety, unalluring bairn, 
but it was all that Lady Clavering had, and she would fain have been allowed 
to show it to her relatives, as other mothers are allowed to do. 

“ Hugh,” said his wife, “shall I introduce you to Miss Burton ?” 

Then Sir Hugh came forward and shook hands with his new guest, with 
some sort of apology for his remissness, while Harry stood by, glowering at 
him, with offence in his eye. “ My father is right,” he had said to himself 
when his cousin failed to notice Florence on her first entrance into the room ; 
“he is impertinent as well as disagreeable. I don’t care for quarrels in the 
parish, and so I shall let him know.” 

“Upon my word she’s a doosed good-looking little thing,” said Archie, com- 
ing up to him, after having also shaken hands with her; “doosed good-look- 
ing, I call her.” 

“T’m glad you think so,” said Harry, dryly. 

“ Let’s see; where was it you picked her up? I did hear, but I forget.” 

“T picked her up, as you call it, at Stratton, where her father lives.” 

“Oh, yes; I know. He’s the fellow that coached you in your new business, 
isn’t he? By-the-by, Harry, I think you’ve made a mess of it in changing 
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your line. I’d have stuck to my governor’s shop if I’d been you. You'd got 
through all the d—d fag of it, and there’s the living that has always belonged 
to a Clavering.” 

“ What would your brother have said if I had asked him to give it to me?” 

“He wouldn’t have given it of course. Nobody does give anything to 
anybody now-a-days. Livings are a sort of thing that people buy. But 
you'd have got it under favorable circumstances.” 

“The fact is, Archie, I’m not very fond of the church, as a profession.” 

“T should have :"yought it easy work. Look at your father. He keeps a 
curate and doesn’t take any trouble himself. Upon my word, if I’d known 
as much then as I do now, I'd have had a shy for it myself. Hugh couldn’t 
have refused it to me.” 

“ But Hugh can’t give it while his uncle holds it.” 

“That would have been against me to be sure, and your governor's life is 
pretty nearly as good as mine. I shouldn’t have liked waiting ; so I suppose 
it’s as well as it is.” 

There may perhaps have been other reasons why Archie Clavering’s regrets 
that he did not take holy orders were needless. He had never succeeded in 
learning anything that any master had ever attempted to teach him, although 
he had shown considerable aptitude in picking up acquirements for which no 
regular masters are appointed. He knew the fathers and mothers—sires and 
dams I ought perhaps to say—and grandfathers and grandmothers, and so 
back for some generations, of all the horses of note living in his day. He 
knew also the circumstances of all races—what horses would run at them, 
and at what ages, what were the stakes, the periods of running, and the special 
interests of each affair. But not, on that account, should it be thought that 
the turf had been profitable to him. That it might become profitable at some 
future time, was possible; but Captain Archibald Clavering had not yet 
reached the profitable stage in the career of a betting man, though perhaps 
he was beginning to qualify himself for it. He was not bad-looking, though 
his face was unprepossessing to a judge of character. He was slight and well 
made, about five feet nine in height, with light brown hair, which had already 
left the top of his head bald, with slight whiskers, and a well-formed mous- 
tache. But the peculiarity of his face was in his eyes. His eyebrows were 
light-colored and very slight, and this was made more apparent by the skin 
above the eyes, which was loose and hung down over the outside corners of 
them, giving him a look of cunning which was disagreeable. He seemed 
always to be speculating, counting up the odds, and calculating whether any- 
thing could be done with the events then present before him. And he was 
always ready to make a bet, being ever provided with a book for that pur- 
pose. He would take the odds that the sun did not rise on the morrow, 
and would either win the bet or wrangle in the losing of it. He would 
wrangle, but would do so noiselessly, never on such occasions damaging his 
cause by a loud voice. He was now about thirty-three years of age, and was 
two years younger than the barunet. Sir Hugh was not.a gambler like his 
brother, but I do not know that he was therefore a more estimable man. He 
was greedy and anxious to increase his store, never willing to lose that whicl. 
he possessed, fond of pleasure, but very careful of himself in the enjoyment 
of it, handsome, every inch an English gentleman in appearance, and there- 
fore popular with men and women of his own class who were not near enough 
to him to know him well, given to but few words, proud of his name, and 
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rank, and place, well versed in the business of the world, a match for most 
men in money matters, not ignorant, though he rarely opened a book, selfish, 
and utterly regardless of the feelings of all those with whom he came in con- 
tact. Such were Sir Hugh Clavering and his brother the captain. 

Sir Hugh took Florence in to dinner, and when the soup had been eaten 
made an attempt to talk to her. “How long have you been here, Miss 
Burton?” 

“ Nearly a week,” said Florence. 

“Ah; you came to the wedding; I was sorry I coul’ be here. It went 
off very well, I suppose?” 

“Very well indeed, I think.” 

“ They're tiresome things in general—weddings. Don’t you think so?” 

“Oh, dear, no—except that some person one loves is always being taken 
away.” 

“ You'll be the next person to be taken away yourself, I suppose?” 

“T must be the next person at home, because I am the last that is left. All 
my sisters are married.” 

“And how many are there?” 

“There are five married.” 

“ Good heavens—five ! ” F 

“ And they are all married to men in the same profession as Harry.” 

“Quite a family affair,” sag Sir Hugh. Harry, who was sitting on the 
other side of Florence, heard this, and would have preferred that Florence 
should have said nothing about her sisters. “Why, Harry,” said the baro- 
net, “if you will go into partnership with your father-in-law and all your 
brothers-in-law you could stand against the world.” 

“You might add my four brothers,” said Florence, who saw no shame in 
the fact that they were all engaged in the same business. 

“Good heaven!” exclaimed Sir Hugh, and after that he did not say. much 
more to Florence. 

The rector had taken Lady Clavering in to dinner, and they two did manage 
to carry on between them some conversation respecting the parish affairs. 
Lady Clavering was not active among the poor—nor was the rector himself, 
and perhaps neither of them knew how little the other did; but they could 
talk Clavering talk, and the parson was willing to take for granted his neigh- 
bor’s good will to make herself agreeable. But Mrs. Clavering, who sat 
between Sir Hugh and Archie, had a very bad time of it. Sir Hugh spoke 
to her once during the dinner, saying that he hoped she was satisfied with her 
daughter’s marriage; but even this he said in a tone that seemed to imply 
that any such satisfaction must rest on very poor grounds. “ Thoroughly 
satisfied,” said Mrs. Clavering, drawing herself up and looking very unlike 
the usual Mrs. Clavering of the rectory. After that there was no further 
conversation between her and Sir Hugh. “The worst of him to me is always 
this,” she said that evening to her husband, “that he puts me so much out 
of conceit with myself. If I were with him long I should begin to find my- 
self the most disagreeable woman in England!” “Then pray don’t be with 
him long,” said the rector. 

But Archie made conversation throughout dinner, and added greatly to 
Mrs. Clavering’s troubles by doing so. There was nothing in common be- 
tween them, but still Archie went on laboriously with his work. It was a 
duty which he recognized, and at which he would work hard. When he had 
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used up Mary’s marriage, a subject which he economized carefully, so that he 
brought it down to the roast saddle of mutton, he began upon Harry’s match. 
When was it to be? Where were they to live? Was there any money? 
What manner of people were the Burtons? Perhaps he might get over it? 
This he whispered very lowly, and it was the question next in sequence to 
that about the money. When, in answer to this, Mrs. Clavering with con- 
siderable energy declared that anything of that kind would be a misfortune 
of which there seemed to be no chance whatever, he recovered himself as he 
thought very skilfully. ‘Oh, yes; of course; that’s just what I meant; a 
doosed nice girl I think her; a doosed nice girl, all round.” Archie’s ques- 
tions were very laborious to his fellow-laborer in the conversation, because he 
never allowed one of them to pass without an answer. He always recognized 
the fact that he was working hard on behalf of society, and, as he used to say 
himself, that he had no idea of pulling all the coach up the hill by his own 
shoulders. Whenever, therefore, he had made his effort he waited for his com- 
panion’s, looking closely into her face, cunningly driving her on, so that she 
also should pull her share of the coach. Before dinner was over Mrs. Claver- 
ing found the hill to be very steep, and the coach to be very heavy. “I'll bet 
you seven to one,” said he—and this was his parting speech as Mrs. Claver- 
ing-rose up at Lady Clavering’s nod—‘“ I'll bet you seven to one, that the 
whole box and dice of them are married before me—or at any rate as soon ; 
and I don’t mean to remain single much longer, I can tell you.” The “ box 
and dice of them” was supposed to comprise Harry, Florence, Fanny and 
Lady Ongar, of all of whom mention had been made, and that saving clause— 
“at any rate as soon ””—was cunningly put in, as it had occurred to Archie 
that he perhaps might be married on the same day as one of those other per- 
sons. But Mrs. Clavering was not compelled either to accept or reject the 
bet, as she was already moving before the terms had been fully explained to 
her. 

Lady Clavering as she went out of the room stopped a moment behind 
Harry’s chair and whispered a word to him. “I want to speak to you be- 
fore you go to-night.” Then she passed on. 

“ What’s that Hermione was saying?” asked Sir Hugh, when he had shut 
the door. 

“She only told me that she wanted to speak to me. 

“She has always got some cursed secret,” said Sir Hugh. “ If there is any- 
thing I hate, it’s a secret.” Now this was hardly fair, for Sir Hugh was a 
man very secret in his own affairs, never telling his wife anything about 
them. He kept two banker's accounts, so that no banker’s clerk might know 
how he stood as regarded ready money, and hardly treated even his lawyer 
with confidence. 

He did not move from his own chair, so that, after dinner, his uncle was 
not next to him. The places left by the ladies were not closed up, and the 
table was very uncomfortable. 

“T see they’re going to have another week after this with the Pytchley,” 
said Sir Hugh to his brother. 

“ T suppose they will—or ten days. Things ain’t very early this year.” 

“| think I shall go down. It’s never any use trying to hunt here after the 
middle of March.” 

“You're rather short of foxes, are you not?” said the rector, making an 
attempt to join the conversation. 
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“Upon my word I don’t know anything about it,” said Sir Hugh. 

“ There are foxes at Clavering,” said Archie, recommencing his duty. “The 
hounds will be here on Saturday, and I’ll bet three to one I find a fox before 
twelve o'clock, or, say, half-past twelve—that is, if they'll draw punctually 
and let me do as I like with the pack. I'll bet a guinea we find, and a guinea 
we run, and a guinea we kill; that is, you know, if they’ll really lock for a 
fox.” 

The rector had been willing to fall into a little hunting talk for the sake of 
society, but he was not prepared to go the length that Archie proposed to 
take him, and therefore the subject dropped. 

“ At any rate I shan’t stay here after to-morrow,” said Sir Hugh, still ad- 
dressing himself to his brother. “ Pass the wine, will you, Harry; that is, if 
your father is drinking any.” 

“ No more wine for me,” said the rector, almost angrily. 

“ Liberty Hall,” said Sir Hugh; “everybody does as they like about that. 
I mean to have another bottle of claret. Archie, ring the bell, will you?”. 
Captain Clavering, though he was further from the bell than his elder brother, 
got up and did as he was bid. The claret came, and was drunk almost in 
silence. The rector, though he had a high opinion of the cellar of the great 
house, would take none of the new bottle, because he was angry. Harry 
filled his glass, and attempted to say something. Sir Hugh answered him by 
a monosyllable, and Archie offered to bet him two to one that he was wrong. 

“T’ll go into the drawing-room,” said the rector, getting up. 

“ All right,” said Sir Hugh; “you'll find coffee there, I daresay. Has 
your father given up wine?” he asked, as soon as the door was closed. 

“ Not that I know of,” said Harry. 

“ He used to take as good a whack as any man I know. The bishop hasn’t 
put his embargo on that as well as the hunting, I hope?” To this Harry 
made no answer. 

“ He’s in the blues, I think,” said Archie. “Is there anything the matter 
with him, Harry ?” 

“ Nothing as far as I know.” 

“Tf I were left at Clavering all the year, with nothing to do, as he is, I 
think I should drink a good deal of wine,” said Sir Hugh. “I don’t know 
what it is—something in the air, I suppose—but everybody always seems to 
me to be dreadfully dull here. You ain’t taking any wine either. Don’t 
stop here out of ceremony, you know, if you want to go after Miss Burton.” 
Harry took him at his word, and went after Miss Burton, leaving the broth- 
ers together over their claret. 

The two brothers remained drinking their wine, but they drank it in an un- 
comfortable fashion, not saying much to each other for the first ten minutes 
after the other Claverings were gone. Archie was in some degree afraid of his 
brother, and never offered to make any bets with him. Hugh had once put a 
stop to this altogether. “Archie,” he had said, “ pray understand that there 
is no money to be made out of me, at any rate not by you. If you lost money 
to me, you wouldn’t think it necessary to pay; and I certainly shall lose none 
to you.” The habit of proposing to bet had become with Archie so much a 
matter of course, that he did not generally intend any real speculation by his 
offers ; but with his brother he had dropped even the habit. And he seldom 
began any conversation with Hugh unless he had some point to gain—an ad- 
vance of money to ask, or some favor to beg in the way of shooting, or the loan 
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of a horse. On such occasions he would commence the negotiation with hia 
usual diplomacy, not knowing any other mode of expressing his wishes ; but 
he was aware that his brother would always detect his manceuvres, and ex- 
pose them before he had got through his first preface: and, therefore, as I 
uave said, he was afraid of Hugh. 

‘I don’t know what’s come to my uncle of late,” said Hugh, after a while. 
“T think I shall have to drop them at the rectory altogether.” 

“He never had much to say for himself.” 

“ But he has a mode of expressing himself without speaking, which I do 
not choose to put up with at my table. The fact is they are going to the 
mischief at the rectory. His eldest girl has just married a curate.” 

“ Fielding has got a living.” 

“It’s something very small then, and I suppose Fanny will marry that 
prig they have here. My uncle himself never does any of his own work, and 
now Harry is going to make a fool of himself. I used to think he would fall 
on his legs.” 

“ He is a clever fellow.” 

“ Then why is he such a fool as to marry such a girl as this, without money, 
good looks, or breeding? It’s well for you he is such a fool, or else you 
wouldn’t have a chance.” 

“JT don’t see that at all,” said Archie. 

“Julia always had a sneaking fondness for Harry, and if he had waited 
would have taken him now. She was very near making a fool of herself with 
him once, before Lord Ongar turned up.” 

To this Archie said nothing, but he changed color, and it may almost be 
said of him that he blushed. Why he was affected-in so singular a manner 
by his brother’s words will be best explained by a statement of what took 
place in the back drawing-room a little later in the evening. 

When Harry reached the drawing-room he went up to Lady Clavering, but 
she said nothing to him then of especial notice. She was talking to Mrs. 
Clavering while the rector was reading—or pretending to reai—a review. 
and the two girls were chattering together in another part of the room. Then 
they had coffee, and after a while the two other men came in from their wine. 
Lady Clavering d.d not move at once, but she took the first opportunity of 
doing so, when Sir Hugh came up to Mrs. Clavering and spoke a word to her. 
A few minutes afver that, Harry found himself closeted with Lady Clavering, 
in a little room detached from the others, though the doors between the two 
were open. 

“Do you know,” said Lady Clavering, “that Sir Hugh has asked Julia to 
come here?” Harry paused a moment, and then acknowledged that he did 
know it. 

“T hope yon did not advise her to refuse.” 

“T advise her! Ohdear,no. She did not ask me anything about it.” 

“ But she has refused. Don’t you think she has been very wrong?” 

“Tt is hard to say,” said Harry. “ You know I thouzht it very cruel that 
Hugh did not receive her immediately on her return. If I had been he, I 
should have gone to Paris to meet her.” 

“ Tt’s no good talking of that now, Harry. Hugh is hard, and we a!l know 
that. Who feels it most do you think; Julia or 1? But as he has come 
round, what can she gain by standing off? Will it not be the b:st thing for 
her to come here?” 
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“T don’t know that she has much to gain by it.” 

“Harry, do you know that we have a plan?” “ Who is we?” Harry 
asked ; but she went on without noticing his question. “I te!l you, because 
I believe you can help us more than any one, if you will. Only for your en- 
gagement with Miss Burton I should not mention it to you; and, but for 
that, the plan would, I daresay, be of no use.” 

“What is the plan?” said Harry, very gravely. A vague idea of what 
the plan might be had come across Harry’s mind during Lady Clavering’s 
last speech. 

“ Would it not be a good thing if Julia and Archie were to be married?” 
She asked the question in a quick, hesitating voice, looking at first eagerly up 
into his face, and then turning away her eyes, as though she were afraid of the 
answer she might read there. “ Of course I know that you were fond of her, 
but all that can be nothing now.” 

“No,” said Harry, “ that can be nothing now.” 

“Then why shouldn’t Archie have her? It would make us all so much 
more comfortable together. I told Archie that I should speak to you, because 
I know that you have more weight with her than any of us; but Hugh doesn’t 
know that I mean it.” 

“ Does Sir Hugh know of the—the plan ?” 

“Tt was he who proposed it. Archie will be very badly of when he has 
settled with Hugh about all their money dealings. Of course Julia’s money 
would be left in her own hands; there would be no intention to interfere with 
that. But the position would be so good for him; and it would, you know, 
put him on his legs.” 

“Yes,” said Harry, “it would put him on his legs, I dare say.” 

“ And why shouldn’t it be so? She can’t live alone by herself always. Of 
course she never could have really loved Lord Ongar.” 

“ Never, I should think,” said Harry. 

“ And Archie is good-natured, and good-tempered, and—and—and—good- 
looking. Don’t you think so? I think it would just do for her. She'd have 
her own way, for he’s not a bit like Hugh, you know. He’s not so clever as 
Hugh, but he is much more good-natured. Don’t you think it would be 2 
good arrangement, Harry?” Then again she looked up into his face anx- 
iously. 

Nothing in the whole matter surprised him more than her eagerness in ad- 
vocating the proposal. Why should she desire that her sister should be 
sacrificed in this way? But in so thinking of it he forgot her own position, 
and the need that there was to her for some friend to be near to her—for some 
comfort and assistance. She had spoken truly in saying that the plan had 
originated with her husband ; but since it had been suggested to her, she had 
not ceased to think of it, and to wish for it. 

“ Well, Harry, what do you say ?” she asked. 

“T don’t see that I have anything to say.” 

“ But I know you can help us. When I was with her the last time she de- 
clared that you were the only one of us she ever wished to see again. She 
meant to include me then especially, but of course she was not thinking of 
Archie. I know you can help us if you will.” 

“ Am I to ask her to marry kim?” 

“ Not exactly that ; I don’t think that would do any good. But you might 
persuade her to come here. I think she would come if you advised her; and 
then, after a bit you might say a good word for Archie.” 
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“Upon my word I could not.” 

“Why not, Harry?” 

“ Because I know he would not make her happy. What good would such 
a marriage do her?” 

“ Think of her position. No one will visit her unless she is first received 
here, or at any rate unless she comes to us in town. And then it would be 
up-hill work. Do you know Lord Ongar had absolutely determined at one 
time to—to get a divorce?” 

“ And do you believe that she was guilty ?” 

“T don’t say that. No; why should I believe anything against my own 
sister when nothing is proved, but that makes no difference, if the world be- 
lieves it. They say now that if he had lived three months longer she never 
would have got the money.” 

“Then they say lies. Who is it says so? <A parcel of old women who 
delight in having some one to run down and backbite. It is all false, Lady 
Clavering.” 

“ But what does it signify, Harry? There she is, and you know how peo- 
ple are talking. Of course it would be best for her to marry again ; and if she 
would take Archie—Sir Hugh’s brother, my brother-in-law, nothing further 
would be said. She might go anywhere then. As her sister, I feel sure that 
it is the best thing she could do.” 

Harry’s brow became clouded, and there was a look of anger on his face as 
he answered her. 

“ Lady Clavering,” he said, “ your sister will never marry my cousin Archie. 
I look upon the thing as impossible.” 

“ Perhaps it is, Harry, that you—you yourself would not wish it.” 

“Why should I wish it?” 

“ He is your own cousin.” 

“Cousin indeed! Why should I wish it, or why should I not wish it? 
They are neither of them anything to me.” 

“She ought not to be anything to you.” 

“ And she is nothing. She may marry Archie if she pleases, for me. I shall 
not set her against him. But, Lady Clavering, you might as well tell him to 
get one of the stars. I don’t think you can know your sister when you sup- 
pose such a match to be possible.” 

“Hermione!” shouted Sir Hugh—and the shout was uttered in a voice 
that always caused Lady Clavering to tremble. 

“T am coming,” she said, rising from her chair. “ Don’t set yourself against 
it, Harry,” and then, without waiting to hear him further, she obeyed her 
husband’s summons. “ What the mischief keeps you in there?” he said. It 
seemed that things had not been going on well in the larger room. The rector 
had stuck to his review, taking no notice of Sir Hugh when he entered. “ You 
seem to be very fond of your book, all of a sudden,” Sir Hugh had said, after 
standing silent on the rug for a few minutes. 

“Yes, I am,” said the rector—“ just at present.” 

“It’s quite new with you, then,” said Sir Hugh, “ or else you’re very much 
belied.” 

“Hugh,” said Mr, Clavering, rising slowly from his chair, “I don’t often 
come into my father’s house, but when I do, I wish to be treated with respect. 
You are the only person in this parish that ever omits to do so.” 

“Bosh!” said Sir Hugh. 
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The two girls sat cowering in their seats, and poor Florence must have 
begun to entertain an uncomfortable idea of her future connections. Archie 
made a frantic attempt to raise some conversation with Mrs. Clavering about 
the weather. Mrs. Clavering, paying no attention to Archie whatever, looked 
at her husband with beseeching eyes. “ Henry,” she said, “do not allow 
yourself to be angry ; pray donot. What is the use?” 

“None on earth,” he said, returning to his book. “No use on earth; and 
worse than none in showing it.” 

Then it was that Sir Hugh had made a diversion by calling to his wife. “I 
wish you'd stay with us, and not go off alone with one person in particular, 
in that way.” Lady Clavering looked round and immediately saw that things 
were unpleasant. “ Archie,” she said, “will you ring for tea?” And Archie 
did ring. The tea was brought, and a cup was taken all round, almost in 
silence. 

Harry in the meantime remained by himself, thinking of what he had heard 
from Lady Clavering. Archie Clavering marry Lady Ongar—marry,his Julia! 
It was impossible. He could not bring himself even to think of such an ar- 
rangement with equanimity. He was almost frantic with anger as he thought 
of this proposition to restore Lady Ongar to the position in the world’s repute 
which she had a right to claim by such a marriage as that. “She would in- 
deed be disgraced then,” said Harry to himself. But he knew that it was im- 
possible. He could see what would be the nature of Julia’s countenance if 
Archie should ever get near enough to her to make his proposal! Archie in- 
deed! There was no one for whom, at that moment, he entertained so thor- 
ough a contempt as he did for his cousin, Archie Clavering. 

Let us hope that he was no dog in the manger; that the feelings which he 
now entertained for poor Archie would not have been roused against any 
other possible suitor who might heve been named as a fitting husband for 
Lady Ongar. Lady Ongar could be nothing to him! 

But I fear that he was a dog in the manger, and that any marriage contem- 
plated for Lady Ongar, either by herself or by others for her, would have been 
distasteful to him—unnaturally distasteful. He knew that Lady Ongar could 
be nothing to him; and yet, as he came out of the small room into the larger 
room, there was something sore about his heart, and the soreness was occa- 
sioned by the thought that any second marriage should be thought possible 
for Lady Ongar. Florence smiled on him as he went up to her, but I doubt 
whether she would have smiled had she known all his heart. 

Soon after that Mrs. Clavering rose to return home, having swallowed a 
peace-offering in the shape of a cup of tea. But though the tea had quieted the 
storm then on the waters, there was no true peace in the rector’s breast. He shook 
hands cordially with Lady Clavering, withoutanimosity with Archie, and then 
held out three fingers to the baronet. The baronet held out one finger. Each 
nodded at the other, and so they parted. Harry, who knew nothing of what 
had happened, and who was still thinking of Lady Ongar, busied himself with 
Florence, and they were soon out of the house, walking down the broad road 
from the front door. 

“TI will never enter that house again, when I know that Hugh Clavering is 
in it,” said the rector. 

“ Don’t make rash assertions, Henry,” said his wife. 

“TI hope it is not rash, but I make that assertion,” he said. “I will never 
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again enter that house as my nephew’s guest. I have borne a great deal for 
the sake of peace, but there are things which a man cannot bear.” 

Then, as they walked home, the two girls explained to Harry what had oc- 
curred in the larger room, while he was talking to Lady Clavering in the 
smaller one. But he said nothing to them of the subject of that conversation. 


CHAPTER XII. 
LADY ONGAR TAKES POSSESSION, 


I po not know that there is in England a more complete gentleman’s resi- 
dence than Ongar Park, nor could there be one in better repair, or more fit for 
immediate habitation than was that house when it came into the hands of the 
young widow. The park was not large, containing about sixty or seventy 
acres. But there was a home-farm attached to the place, which also now be- 
longed to Lady Ongar for her life, and which gave to the park itself an ap- 
pearance of extent which it would otherwise have wanted. The house, re- 
garded as a nobleman’s mansion, was moderate in size, but it was ample for 
the requirements of any ordinarily wealthy family. The dining-room, 
library, drawing-rooms, and breakfast-room, were all large and well-arranged. 
The hall was handsome and spacious, and the bed-rooms were sufficiently nu- 
merous to make an auctioneer’s mouth water. But the great charm of Ongar 
Park lay in the grounds immediately round the house, which sloped down 
from the terrace before the windows to a fast-running stream which was 
almost hidden—but was not hidden—by the shrubs on its bank. Though the 
domain itself was small, the shrubberies and walks were extensive. It was a 
place costly to maintain in its present perfect condition, but when that was 
said against it, all was said against it which its bitterest enemies could allege. 

But Lady Ongar, with her large jointure, and with no external expenses 
whatever, could afford this delight without imprudence. Everything in and 
about the place was her own, and she might live there happily, even in the 
face of the world’s frowns, if she could teach herself to find happiness in rural 
luxuries. On her immediate return to England, her lawyer had told her that 
he found there would be opposition to her claim, and that an attempt would 
be made to keep the house out of her hands. Lord Ongar’s people would, he 
said, bribe her to submit to this by immediate acquiescence as to her income. 
But she had declared that she would not submit—that she would have house 
and income and all; and she had been successful. ‘ Why should I surrender 
what is my own?” she said, looking the lawyer full in the face. The lawyer 
had not dared to tell her that her opponents—Lord Ongar’s heirs—had cal- 
culated on her anxiety to avoid exposure ; but she knew that that was meant. 
“T have nothing to fear from them,” she said, “and mean to claim what is my 
own by my settlement.” There had, in truth, been no ground for disputing 
her right, and the place was given up before she had been three months in 
England. She at once went down and took possession, and there she was, 
alone, when her sister was communicating to Harry Clavering her plan about 
Captain Archie. 

She had never seen the place till she reached it on this occasion; nor had 
she ever seen, nor would she now probably ever see, Lord Ongar’s larger house, 
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Courton Castle. She had gone abroad with him immediately on their mar- 
riage, and now she had returned a widow to take possession of his house. 
There she was, in possession of it all. The furniture in the rooms, the books 
in the cases, the gilded clocks and grand mirrors about the house, all the im- 
plements of wealthy care about the gardens, the corn in the granaries and the 
ricks in the hay-yard, the horses in the stable, and the cows lowing in the 
fields—they were all hers. She had performed her part of the bargain, and ~ 
now the price was paid to her into her hands. When she arrived she did not 
know what was the extent of her riches in this world’s goods; nor, in truth, 
had she at once the courage to ask questiéns om the subject. She saw cows, 
and was told of horses; and words came to her gradually of sheep and oxen, 
of poultry, pigs, and growing calves. It was as though a new world had 
opened itself before her eyes, full of interest ; and as though all that world 
were her own. She looked at it, and knew that it was the price of her bar- 
gain. Upon the whole, she had been very lucky. She had, indeed, passed 
through a sharp agony—an agony sharp almost to death ; but the agony had 
been short, and the price was in her hand. 

A close carriage had met her at the station, and taken her with her maid to 
the house. She had so arranged that she had reached the station after dark, 
and even then had felt that the eyes of many were upon her as she went out 
to her carriage, with her face covered by a veil. She was all alone, and there 
would be no one at the house to whom she could speak ; but the knowledge 
that the carriage was her own perhaps consoled her. The housekeeper who 
received her was a stout, elderly, comfortable body, to whom she could perhaps 
say a few words beyond those which might be spoken to an ordinary servant ; 
but she fancied at once that the housekeeper was cold to her, and solemn in 
her demeanor. > ee 

“T hope you have good fires, Mrs. Button.” 

“ Yes, my lady.” * 

“T think I will have some tea; I don’t want anything else to-night.” 

“Very well, my lady.” 

Mrs. Button, maintaining a solemn countenance, would not go beyond this; 
_ and yet Mrs. Button looked like a woman who could have enjoyed a gossip, 
had the lady been a lady to her mind. Perhaps Mrs. Bution did not like 
serving a lady as to whom such sad stories were told. Lady Ongar, as she 
thought of this, drew herself up unconsciously, and sent Mrs. Button away 
from her. 

The next morning, after an early breakfast, Lady Ongar went out. She was 
determined that she would work hard; that she would understand the farm ; 
that she would know the laborers ; that she would assist the poor; that she 
would have a school ; and, above all, that she would make all the privileges 
of ownership her own. Was not the price in her hand, and would she not 
use it? She felt that it was very good that something of the price had come 
to her thus in the shape of land, and beeves, and wide, heavy outside garni- 
ture. From them she would pluck an interest which mere money could not 
have given her. She was out early, therefore, that she might look round 
upon the things that were her own. 

And there came upon her a feeling that she would not empty this sweet 
cup at one draught, that she would dally somewhat with the rich banquet that 
was spread for her. She had many griefs to overcome, wuch sorrow to con- 
quer, perhaps a long period of desolation to assuage, and she would not be 
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prodigal of her resources. As she looked around her while she walked, almost 
furtively, lest some gardener as he spied her might guess her thoughts and 
tell how my lady was revelling in her pride of possession—it appeared to her 
that those novelties in which she was to find her new interest were without 
end. There was not a tree there, not a shrub, not a turn in the walks, which 
should not become her friend. She did not go far from the house, not even 
down to the water. She was husbanding her resources. But yet she lost 
herseif amidst the paths, ‘and tried to find a joy in feeling that she had done 
so. It wasall herown. It was the price of what she had done: and the 
price was even now being paid into her hand—paid with current coin and 
of full weight. 

As she sat down alone to her breakfast, she declared to herself that this 
should be enough for her—that it should satisfy her. She had made her bar- 
gain with her eyes open, and would not now ask for things which had not 
been stipulated in the contract. She was alone, and all the world was turn- 
ing its back on her. The relatives of her late husband would, as a matter of 
course, be her enemies. Them she had never seen, and that they should speak 
evil of her seemed to be only natural. But her own relatives were removed 
from her by a gulf nearly equally wide. Of Brabazon cousins she had none 
nearer than the third or fourth degree of cousinship, and of them she had 
never taken heed, and expected no heed from them. Her set of friends would 
naturally have been the same as her sister’s, and would have been made up of 
those she had known when she was one of Sir Hugh’s family. But from Sir 
Hugh she was divided now as widely as from the Ongar people, and, for any 
purposes of society, from her sister also. Sir Hugh had allowed his wife to 
invite her to Clavering, but to this she would not submit after Sir Hugh’s 
treatment to her on her return. Though she had suffered much, her spirit 
was unbroken. Sir Hugh was, in truth, responsible for her reception in 
England. Had he come forward#like a brother, all might bave been well. 
But it was too late now for Sir Hugh Clavering to remedy the evil he had 
done, and he should be made to understand that Lady Ongar would not become 
a suppliant to him for mercy. She was striving to think how “rich she was 
in horses, how rich in broidered garments, and in gold,” as she sat solitary 
over her breakfast ; but her mind would run off to other things, cumbering 
itself with unnecessary miseries and useless indignation. Had she not her 
price in her hand? 

Would she see the steward that morning? No, not that morning 
Things outside could go on for a while in their course as heretofore. She 
feared to seem to take possession with pride, and then there was that convic- 
tion that it would be well to husband her resources. So she sent for Mrs. 
Button, and asked Mrs. Button to walk through the rooms with her. Mrs. 
Button came, but again declined to accept her lady’s condescension. Every 
spot about the house, every room, closet and wardrobe, she was ready to open 
with zeal; the furniture she was prepared to describe, if Lady Ongar would 
listen to her; but every word was spoken in a solemn voice, very far removed 
from gossipping. Only once was Mrs. Button meved to betray any emotion. 
“That, my lady, was my lord’s mother’s room, after my lord died—my lord’s 
father that was; may God bless her.” Then Lady Ongar reflected that from 
her husband she had never heard a word either of his father or his mother. 
She wished that she could seat herself with that woman in some small up- 
stairs room, and then ask question after question about the family. But she 
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did not dare to make the attempt. She could not bring herself to explain to 
Mrs. Button that she had never known anything of the belongings of her own 
husband. 

When she had seen the upper part of the house, Mrs. Button offered to 
convoy her through the kitchens and servants’ apartments, but she declined 
this for the present. She had done enough for the day. So she dismissed 
Mrs. Button, and took herself to the library. How often had she heard that 
books afforded the surest consolation to the desolate. She would take to 
reading; not on this special day, but as the resource for many days and 
months, and years to come. But this idea had faded and become faint, before 
she had left the gloomy, damp-feeling, chill room, in which some former Lord 
Ongar had stored the musty volumes which he had thought fit to purchase. 
The library gave her no ease, so she went out again among the lawns and 
shrubs. For some time to come her best resources must be those which she 
could find outside the house. 

Peering about, she made her way behind the stables, which were attached 
to the house, to a farm-yard gate, through which the way led to the head- 
quarters of the live stock. She did not go through, but she looked over the 
gate, telling herself that those barns and sheds, that wealth of straw-yard, 
those sleeping pigs and idle, dreaming calves, were all her own. As she did 
so, her eye fell upon an old laborer, who was sitting close to her, on a felled 
tree, under the shelter of a paling, eating his dinner. A little girl, some six 
years old, who had brought him his meal tied up in a handkerchief, was 
crouching near his feet. They had both seen her before she had seen them, 
and when she noticed them, were staring at her with all their eyes. She and 
they were on the same side of the farmyard paling, and so she could reach 
them and speak to them without difficulty. There was, apparently, no other 
person near enough to listen, and it occurred to her that she might at any 
rate make a friend of this old man. His fame, he said, was Enoch Gubby, 
and the girl was his grandchild. Her name was Patty Gubby. Then Patty 
got up and had her head patted by her ladyship and received sixpence. They 
neither of them, however, knew who her ladyship was, and, as far as Lady 
Ongar could ascertain without a question too direct to be asked, had never 
heard of her. Enoch Gubby said he worked for Mr. Giles, the steward—that 
was for my lord, and as he was old and stiff with rheumatism he only got 
eight shillings a week. He had a daughter, the mother of Patty, who worked 
in the fields, and got six shillings a week. Everything about the poor Gubbys 
seemed to be very wagtched and miserable. Sometimes he could hardly drag 
himself about, he was so bad with the rheumatics. Then she thought that 
she would make one person happy, and told him that his wages should be 
raised to ten shillings a week. No matter whether he earned it or not, or 
what Mr. Giles might say, he should have ten shillings a week. 

So Enoch Gubby got his weekly ten shillings, though Lady Ongar hardly 
realized the pleasure that she had expected from the transaction. She sent 
that afternoon for Mr. Giles, the steward, and told him what she had done. 
Mr. Giles did not at all approve, and spoke his disapproval very plainly, 
though he garnished his rebuke with a great many “my lady’s.” The old 
man was a hanger-on about the place, and for years had received eight shil- 
lings a week, which he had not half earned. “Now he will have ten, that is 
all,” said Lady Ongar. Mr. Giles acknowledged that if her ladyship pleased, 
Enoch Gubby must have the ten shillings, but declared that the business 
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could not be carried on in that way. Everybody about the place would expect 
an addition, and these people who did earn what they received, would think 
themselves cruelly used in being worse treated than Enoch Gubby, who, 
according to Mr. Giles, was by no means the most worthy old man in the 
parish. And as for his daughter—oh! Mr. Giles could not trust himself to 
talk about the daughter to her ladyship. Before he left her, Lady Ongar was 
convinced that she had made a mistake. Not even from charity will pleasure 
come, if charity be taken up simply to appease remorse. 

The price was in her hand. For a fortnight the idea clung to her, that 
gradually she would realize the joys of possession ; but there was no moment 
in which she could tell herself that the joy was hers. She was now mistress 
of the geography of the place. There was no more losing herself amidst the 
shrubberies, no thought of economizing her resources. Of Mr. Giles and his 
doings she still knew very little, but the desire of knowing much had faded. 
The ownership of the haystacks had become a thing tame to her, and the 
great cart-horses, as to every one of which she had intended to feel an inter- 
esi, were matters of indifference to her. She observed that since her arrival 
a new name in new paint—her own name—was attached to the carts, and 
that the letters were big and glaring. She wished that this had not been done, 
or, at any rate, that the letters had been smaller. Then she began to think 
that it might be well for her to let the farm to a tenant; not that she might 
thus get more money, but because she felt that the farm would be a trouble. 
The apples had indeed quickly turned to ashes between her teeth ! 

On the first Sunday that she was at Ongar Park she went to the parish 
church. She had resolved strongly that she would do this, and she did it; 
but when the moment for starting came, her courage almost failed her. The 
church was but a few yards from her own gate, and she walked there without 
any attendant. She had, however, sent word to the sexton to say that she 
would be there, and the old man was ready to show her into the family pew. 
She wore a thick veil, and was dressed, of course, in all the deep ceremonious 
woe of widowhood. As she walked up the centre of the church she thought 
of her dress, and told herself that all there would know how it had been be- 
tween her and her husband. She was pretending to mourn for the man to 
whom she had sold herself; for the man who through happy chance had died 
so quickly, leaving her with the price in her hand! All of course knew that, 
and all thought that they knew, moreover, that she had been foully false to 
her bargain, and had not earned the price! That, also, she told herself. But 
she went through it, and walked out of the church anféng the village crowd 
with her head on high. 

Three days afterward, she wrote to the clergyman, asking him to call on 
her. She had come, she said, to live in the parish, and hoped to be able, with 
his assistance, to be of some use among the people. She would hardly know 
how to act without some counsel from him. The schools might be all that 
was excellent, but if there was anything required she hoped he would tell her. 
On the following morning the clergyman called, and, with many thanks for 
her generosity, listened to her plans, and accepted her subsidies. But he was 
a married man, and he said nothing of his wife, nor during the next week did . 
his wife come to call on her. She was to be left desolate by all, because men 
had told lies of her! 

She had the price in her hands, but she felt herself tempted to do as Judas 
did—to go out and hang herself. 
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AN AMERICAN COLONY IN FRANCE, 





)N the seventh day of April, 1864, the American colonists set out from 
Paris to find some sylvan solitude. We were seven in number, repre- 
senting seven States, We had found each other at Trappe’s, in the Palais 
Royale; met again at the Prado and the Mabille; sought quarters in the 
same Rue de Neuf Martyrs, and finally made it a duty to meet in the 
Garden of the Tuileries on every band day. 

Long sojourn in Paris makes even a young man listless and b/asé, and it was 
myself and Mr. Peach who devised a suburban colony to stimulate the curi- 
osity of our associates. We two had, together, already explored Paris, from 
centre to barrier. It was our wish to push our enterprise into all the neigh- 
boring villages, that we might know how far the truckmen, the grape-growers, 
and the rustics of the great metropolis differed from those who dwelt in the 
environs of New York, or carried butter to Boston market. 

It is not to the great bulk of a city that one must look for its most refined 
and scholarly associations, but to its surounding hamlets, where silence and 
shadow make leisure thoughtful, and nature’s intimate inspirations await 
upon retirement. What Cambridge is to Boston, Ecouen and Passy and 
Joinville-le-Pont are to Paris—the retreats of its scholars and artists. These 
I was anxious to visit, and a hundred other towns and hamlets beside, birth- 
places of choice spirits, or nooks where excellent architecture, or antique 
habits and customs, or revered graves, gave rewards to pilgrimage. Peach 
and I had mapped out a route, comprehending every stream, wood, ruin and 
settlement within a radius of thirty miles from Paris; and it was our purpose, 
when this had been conscientiously passed over, to extend the walk to all the 
neighboring provinces, and, if possible, accomplish an exhaustive circuit of 
the empire. It would have been madness to broach this project to our asso- 
ciates, animated by no such geogryphical enthusiasm, and utterly averse to 
blistering their feet for adventure’s sake, so we shrewdly dwelt upon the 
cheapness and the novelty of a joint hermitage in some oddly hospitable 
village, where the girls were coy and the old men inquisitive, the poultry 
plentiful and the cheese fresh, the rivers filled with fish and the wine home- 
made, the priest garrulous and idle, and the gens d’armes willing to lend their 
horses. Not these hopes before alone, but the fears behind added argument 
to our deception. Paris was filled with bankrupt Americans whose society 
was dearly bought, and the rate of exchange was daily increasing, so that the 
money we got from home lost half its quantity between the continents. 
Retrenchment was imperative ; a shaking off of old habits no less essential ; 
the duty of curiosity and activity acknowledged byall. Therefore, as I have 
said, on a mild April morning we seven, with tourist’s sacks strapped across 
our shoulders, passed over the bridge of Neuilly, and climbed to the top of 
Courbevoie Hill. 

From this spot two of those glorious inland panoramas, in which France is 
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richer than the world beside, stretched tothe front and to the rear. Before 
us lay the winding valley of the Seine, specked with villages, edged with hills 
of bare and venerable gypsum, and closed at its furthest vista with the terrace 
and chateau of Saint Germain. A hundred peaked church towers held aloft 
the Gallic Cock, that older bird of empire than the French Eagle; a hundred 
willewy islets shaded a hundred anchored mills; the whitened roads were 
deserted of teams, notwithstanding the bewildering populousness, as if man’s 
friend, the horse, had been banished from France; and on broken glimpses of 
the Seine, the double-stern-wheeled steamers puffed and screamed, giving 
back the whistle of the engines on the margin. Close beside us stood a figure, 
. With his back to Saint Germain, gazing with concentrated thought upon the 
city of his grave and glory—Bonaparte! One week before, this bronze 
colossal figure had been removed from the column in the Place Vendome, to 
give place toa newer statue in more classical drapery, and it was planted 
now upon the mound of Courbevoie, so that it could look through the Arc de 
Triomphe, straight into. the portal of the Tuiler.es. Turning in sympathy 
with those searching eyes of brass, set like destiny beneath their frowning 
brows, une beheld the mighty concave of the city, dome-tipped, climbing in 
aspiring perspective by a ladder of sculptured bridges to the throne of Notre 
Dame. Out of that deep crater rose the murmur of the most periect civiliza- 
tion—the blended tinkle of bells, the smoke of indu-try too fond ot art and 
beauty, to stain the clearness cf a sky as bright and variegated as its own re- 
flection. And when we walked away, still on the lovely hill of Courbevoie, 
the man of bronze, in his redingote gris and three-cornered hat, with his 
square head bent anxiously forward, peered into the city that is but the crys- 
tallization of his fame. 

As we passed over the cubical blocks of the white high-road, I remarked to 
young Kites, of Virginia, that it was, perhaps, just here, that Rous:eau and 
Bernardin de St. Pierre waiked together to meditate. 

“Where could they have played billiards?” said young Kites, to whom 
a cue was of more consequence than a sceptre. 

At Nanterre, a chalky, stony, sun-baked hamlet, they show the healing 
wells of St. Genevieve, the patroness of Paris, a beautiful and loving virgin in 
tradition ; and under the ridge of hills, farther on, is a spot appealing to every 
wifely and motherly sympathy, the town of Ruei], where Josephine lies buried. 
It is an ancient church that holds her poor, proud, crushed heart, and it is 
very cool and quiet within ; for though, all the while, peasants and strangers 
come to look upon her kneeling statue, they walk softly and reverently. In 
the same choir is the statue of her giddy daughter, Hortense, the mother of 
the living monarch. He comes from power on the one side and pity on the 
other. It is a quicker retribution than history can often show, so to see the 
grandson of the wife whom the Conqueror flung away, more imperial now 
than all the cousins of that purchased princess whose child knew no greater 
kingdom than a garden, and whose only subjects were his jailors. The next 
Sunday, Louis Napoleon and his wife were to attend service in this church, 
and the fat beadle was busily arranging the draperies and paintings. Doubtless 
when the Emperor should come, and muse upon the sorrows of his mother in 
the pauses of the organ, he would not fail to think of him who built this vil- 
lage church, and carried beneath his priestly gown the thunderbolts of war— 
Richelieu, whose country home was here in Rueil. Haunted by such names, 
this village is still of no greater superficies or significance than Manhattan- 
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ville, on the Bloomingdale road, or Darby, near Philadelphia. Nor is the 
chateau of Malmaison, where the Empress died, greater or more elaborate 
than any of a score o! mansions on Staten Island and Washington Heights ; 
yet there is around it a more reverend and subdued atmosphere, a freedom 
from that newness of material on which the ivy will not grow, and which is 
the foe to quaintness, contentedness, and simplicity. Here we are all icono- 
clasts, which is better than being all idolaters. Just as I was saying this to 
nyself, at Malmaison gate, Mr. Bushrod, of Ohio, poked his head over the 
gate-post, and said to the old soldier who stood guard within : 

“ Mounsver, what does this place rent for now ?” 

“Tt has just been bought by the Emperor.” 

“ Has it water, gas, and all the modern improvements ?” 

“ Bah! M’'embate!” 

So we came down to the river slope, and there is a loud, indignant cry 
from all the five voices, that Peach and I, confounded sight-seers! have 
talked about everything but dinner. On the greenest of tiny islands, stands 
the hospitable sign of 


Ernest Durocuer, Pecnevr er Tratrevr. 


In three minutes we sit around a great pine table, in a room papered with 
endless repetitions of a Zouave lunging at nothing ; the village on the bank, 
in plain sight through the window, is Bougival, freshly hallowed to us all by 
the exquisite narrative of Dumas, Fids, “ The Lady of the Camelias.” I grow 
indignant that I ever saw this play in America, and still more with the author 
that he ever dramatized it at all. 

In the original narrative, it is a most delicate and touching story; in the 
play it is all cough and tableau, and only just eseapes being positively re- 
volting. It was yonder at Bougival, that Marguerite Gautier, when she had 
sold her horses, retired with Armand. There is a cottage by the slope that is 
the picture of that where she grew to hope, and felt her last despair. The 
silver poplars on its lawn are tall and straight like her; there are birds in 
the horse-chestnuts, singing to the blossoms; and the flowing river is full of 
skiffs, going easily, dangerously, downward, or poled against the tide with 
pain and difficulty. It is very white, and quiet, and pure; but I see one 
thing which breaks the fond illusion ! it is a little child, playing in the paths 
with a shuttlecock. This is not the home of Camille! 

I will tell just in this place, how to order a dinner at a country inn im 
France. There are seven of us, as you perceive. Therefore we say to the- 
Aubergiste, whose mouth waters at the sight of Englishmen : 

“ Monsieur, it will be impossible for you to marry your daughter upom the 
profits of this repast. We are not Englishmen, though we speak their lan+ 
guage for recreation. We are Americans—a very wise people across the 
water, who are now killing a million of men a day, entirely for freedom and. 
glory, as you can see by the morning’s Moniteur.” 

The Aubergiste bows, much wondering. 

“Therefore give us an omelet, for four; beefsteak, for three; three Jitres of 
wine ; friture for three ; maccaroni for two; and bread; as is your custom, ad 
libitum.” 

The Aubergiste bows no longer, perceiving us to be mere commonplace 
people, and we therefore get an abundance of the best in the house for seven 
persons, by paying at the regular rates for a dinner for three and a half. For 
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common wine ordered by the Zitre, one pays no more than sixteen sous, while 
ordered in bottles, the same wine, in two equal parts, is charged for at two 
francs each. 

As we go on to Marly, we see the huge machine of the poor, swindled 
mechanic, who gave water to the fountains of Versailles, and soon we stand 
in Saint Germain, at the grave of the last exiled Stuart, whose refuge here has 
made Saint Germain an English resort, and therefore spoiled it. Here, as 
elsewhere, the restless genius of the Emperor is restoring and embellishing the 
dingy and sombre chateau, but the glory of the landscape, beheld from its 
famed terrace, it is not in the power of monarchs either to beautify or impair. 

Our second day’s tramp was by the Forest of Saint Germain to the great 
cattle market of Poissy, where I stood with Peach at the tomb of Philippe le 
Bel, discussing old chronicles, and to Marly, where we scoured the grounds of 
Alexandre Dumas. His home is called Afonée Cristo, in memory of the suc- 
cess of his great novel. It cost him 250,000 francs, which is equivalent to at 
least $100,000 in specie in the United States now. Each window has a key- 
stone medallion, of Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Chateaubriand, and other illus- 
trious authors, and there are niches with casts from the sculptures of Jean 
Goujon. Within are apartments furnished after the fashion of various histor- 
ical eras. In the grounds in the rear is an island, set amid cascades, whereon 
M. Dumas long maintained his library and study, surrounded by a thousand 
rare and suggestive matters. Near by, in the Forest of Marly, where a de- 
generate king made the hours libidinous, Bayard, the dramatic author, has a 
superb mansion, called the Desert de Retz. 

The fifth day found us thirty miles from Paris, at the ruined castle seat of 
Simon and Jean de Montfort, but though we stopped at a score of inns, and 
trode all the valley of the Yvette, the people of this region were stolid and 
unsociable. Even at Chevreuse, where we found a veritable castle at our 
service, the gens d’arme of the town, alarmed at the coming of so many and 
so irreverent foreigners, counselled the hostess to beware of us. We traversed 
the valley of the Orge with like enthusiasm, but finding, like Noah’s raven, no 
west for the soles of our feet, and continuing along the Marne, we swept around 
to the north and last environ of Paris, crossing the splendid old city of Senlis 
on the way. It was the annual féte day here, and we slept beneath and upon 
the dining-tables at the inn, Peach and myself, as delinquent managers, 
subjected to all manner of satire and complaint. We were mistaken for acro- 
bats who had come to the Fair to swallow broadswords and eat living ser- 
pents; and seeing two of us playfully try a pugilistic bout, the Picardy people 
concluded that we were the real Boxers Anglais, and were incensed that we 
shook hands so readily. At last a council of war was decided upon, and Mr. 
Kites said : 

“ As there don’t appear to be any billiard tables in the whole region, let’s go 
back to Paris!” 

“T am tired,” said Captain Guerriere, “of walking the roads al’ day and 
‘brick floors every night. Good as the board may be in the suburbs, Iprefer a_ 
soft plank.” : + 

“The girls in the mural districts,” said Mr. Bolus, “persist in weafing 
wooden shoes, and tie their heads up ina brown handkerchief. No landscape 
is complete without more colors in it. Where a woman walks like a horse, 
and there is not a ball at least one night in the week, my zxsthetic soul recoils, 
The wine’s scur, moreover!” 
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“ My objection,” added Mr. Bushrod, “is on the seore of internal improve- 
ments. To see a man ploughing with a wheel and two shares, and an old 
horse, distresses me. Mechanism in France is confined to Paris. I wonder 
how they butcher hogs.” (Mr. Bushrod is a Cincinnatian.) “The trouble that 
preys upon my mind,” concluded Mr. Caucus, of Tennessee, “is this; how are 
we to get the news in this remote district? Where’s Grant? Have they cap- 
tured the Alabama? I want to see the inside of John Munroe’s reading room 
once more, and your hermit schemes shall all be forgiven !” 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Peach, with excellent diplomacy, “ givgag.the re- 
mainder of this week, and if we find no place upon which we shall agree, we 
will disband or return.” 

In truth, the following night found us in more interesting regions. We slept 
at St. Sauveur on the border of the Forest of Compiégne, a village in which 
every man, woman and childis a brush maker. There may be five hundred of 
them, and they supply half the empire with scrubbing, dusting, floor, hair and 
shoe brushes. More provincial people nowhere abide. I talked to one of them 
who believed Napoleon IIT. to be the actual exile of St. Helena, come back 
to make bread cheap and glory commonplace. Here, also, I realized the truth 
of Hugo’s sketch of Jean Valjean, who made a village rich (in the French 
sense) by inventing an improved glass bead. At St. Sauveur, by an im- 
proved fashion of binding bristles, one of the workmen gave his neighbors the 
monopoly of the trade. 

Inthe morning we entered one of thestraight, deep defiles of this ancient 
and wonderful forest. When I would think of any vastness achieved by na- 
ture and artifice combined, I recall the long, canopied continuity of shade, 
through which we made this day’s journey. Here is a solid forest, fifty miles in 
circumference, patrolled and guarded and “ worked” by eight hundred men, 
producing every year seven hundred thousand francs worth of wood and three 
hundred thousand in game. It is traversed by three hundred and sixty roads, 
meeting at two hundred and ninety carrefours, all arranged in such superb ge- 
ometry that from each carrefour you can see down straight lines of verdure in 
from eight to twenty-four directions, and from horizon to horizon. Twenty- 
seven brooks wind through this wonderful forest ; sixteen lakes glass it; nine 
villages are pent in its perpetual shadow; fourteen hunting lodges stand by 
its waysides, where all the night the baying of hounds startles the ldhely 
traveller ; two ranges of not inconsiderable mountains curtained with foliage, 
shut in most of its area ; the ruins of eleven castles and abbeys are buried in 
its fastnesses or crown its steeps ; a real Roman road, with Roman villages dis- 
entombed beside it, passes through its largest diameter; and where its mighty 
oaks and elms and beeches and maples darken and murmur now, there have 
their ancestors held this realm for all the Christian era. It is this that makes 
the Forest of Compiégne remarkable in France ; but to us the crowning wonder 
was the patient labor and embellishment which had softened such wild nature 
to its own conceit. Over every roadway the huge trees have been taught to 
arch in perfect aisles, so that the whole seemed some Druidical cathedral, where 
every open carrefowr was a lantern, and whose choirs were the million birds 
that trilled all day, while at night the cuckoo shouted her stentorian note and 
the owl laughed like a maniac unchained. Still, in these miles of lofty arbor, 
the wild boar makes his home unchallenged, save once a year when the,Em- 
peror and his gamekeepers come up to Compiégne with horn and rifle, and the 
woods are filled with galloping courtiers. We walked among the hares and rab- 
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bits, and heard the whirr of pheasants, and now and then a fox stared down 
the long carpet of grass, amazed at the distinctness of the distance ; but it is 
at bodily peril that you discharge a pistol, or stone awren, or light a fire, or 
pluck a twig, in this Imperialdomain. The laws are written at every carrefour, 
where also index boards relieve you from the dread of wandering astray and pur- 
poseless ; and while this vast shadow-land is clean and thrifty as a lady’s lawn, 
yet you will roam for hours and hours, and see no hnman face nor hear the 
reverberations of an axe. 

We call our Western hemisphere a land of boundless forests ; but I have 
never found in it a roof of shade like this of Compiégne. Industry has re- 
duced our woodland to “scrub ;” the “ wilderness ” of Virginia is chiefly brush- 
land, swamp and barren, and even in Michigan, the lumberman’s State, it is 
rare to see a square mile of stalwart, towering tree boles. The forest of Com- 
piégne is only sixty miles from Paris, and it is not so large as that of Fontaine- 
bleau, but for quality the aboriginal Indians might have been proud of it. 

In the middle of this deep forest, at the little village of St. Jean au Bois, we 
found this sign set up against an inn: 


eeeeeee Pee ee ee eee EEE SETH EH HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EH EHE HEHEHE HEHEHE 


THE DOCTOR LARREY, 
A FAMOUS: AMERICAN DENTIST, 

Now making s tour of the 
DEPARTMENT OF THE SEINE AND OISE, 
will be here 
ON THURSDAY AND FRIDAY NEXT, 
and at 
PIERREFOND FOR THE WEEK SUCCEEDING. 

M. Gardette, the Priest, and M. Bouille, the Aubergiste, 
are his references. 


er eer steerer eeeses 


The American dentists are the best—which proves that the American teeth 
are the worst. 

As our little party, solemnized by our insignificance amid this vegetable sea, 
came now and then to one and another wonder, we felt a presentiment that 
we were to find a home in exile, not far away. At Champlieu we found a 
Roman theatre, in perfect restoration, guarded by an old veteran, who talked 
of Leipsic and Waterloo ; and near Fontenoy a score of laborers were working 
with pick and shovel in a Roman village, to find material for Louis Napoleon’s 
Life of Cesar. For this book there must have been, at one time or another, 
ten thousand men employed. I saw about a regiment of them digging up the 
palace of the Csars in Rome, and from Marseilles to Calais they have un- 
earthed every old coin, pot, and spear-head. At Pierrefond we saw the 
most original and beautiful restoration in France—the feudal castle of that 
name, battered down by Richelieu’s order, but the designs for which being 
happily preserved, it has been rebuilt with all the massive elaborateness of its 
model, complete in buttress, battlement, postern, portcullis, donjon, chapel and 
moat, so that if gunpowder could be abolished to-day, Pierrefond would be 
less pregnable than Fort Richmond or Drury’s Bluff. Of this revived castle 
is to’ be made a medizval arsenal, bristling with armor, and lances, and axes; 
and as we colonizers gazed upon it in the sunset, sharply eut, machicolated— 
graceful yet severe—we looked into each other’s eyes, and Bushrod said : 
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“ Lewey Napoleon is a terrible rascal, but this here takes me down!” 

“It’s odd,” cried Peach, “that the people can’t think of such things for 
themselves. It is their money that does them eventually, and a man can 
always do his own job cheapest. One material thing like this holds the com- 
mon eye forever, and tyrants know it; while republics must expect allegiance 
to mere abstractions.” 

We made our home at the town of Compiégne, the seat of the Imperial 
chateau, between the forest and the river Oise, and touched by both of them. 
Here Mr. Kites could play billiards at twenty places; Mr. Bushrod inspect 
boat-building and steam navigation; Mr. Bolus hear music in the chateau 
gardens, and see abundance of ladies ; Captain Guerriere row a boat and talk 
to salt watermen ; and Mr. Caucus get the Paris papers and Galignani at the 
principal café every forenoon punctually. We took the whole of the third 
floor over a central café, looking out upon the Grande Place, or Square, and 
the Cloche, or Town Hall, was almost opposite, where three large figures 
strode out of the tower every quarter of an hour, and solemnly dropped their 
hammers. Our fellow-lodgers were all French officers attached to the garri- 
son, and our chambermaids and bootblacks were French soldiers, who got a 
salary of five francs a month from each of us. We paid eighty francs a month 
for our meals at the best hotel, consuming a bottle of wine a day apiece, and 
guaranteed six courses at dinner. But Peach, whose means were inversely 
proportioned to his pluck and adroitness, found an excellent table d’héte which 
cost him but forty-five francs. 

As we had come to Compiégne out of the Court season, we were made very 
much of by everybody, and as we often walked about town in mass, we came 
to be known as the very rich Americans, who had absolutely nothing to do. 
In a short time we were on speaking terms with every third man in town; 
the stately beadle of St. Jacques really threw a good day to us on Sundays, 
when he wore his gorgeous livery and twirled his golden baton ; all the priests 
hob-nobbed with us, and one of them, seeing Peach greatly interested in a 
carved altar at St. Nicholas, seriously set to work to convert him. At the 
cafés, Mr. Kites’s cue was irresistible, by which Mr. Kites lost much money 
and gained much applause. I overheard Mr. Caucus explaining the origin of 
the American war, one day, to a squad of polite gentlemen, among them the 
schoolmaster. He stated with minuteness the ethnology of the two sections, 
and the positions of the strategic points. 

“ Pardon !” said the schoolmaster, at the end, “do you belong to North 
America or South America?” 

Captain Guerriere made one trip up the Aisne to Soissons, in a little cockle- 
shell steamboat, and came back filled with the idea of starting a Great Franco- 
American Internal Navigation Company, to run up all the French rivers. He 
talked over this scheme to every flat-boat captain on the Oise, and used to go 
out alone in a row-boat meditating it. He pulled so lusty an oar that the 
prowess of our country got great fame thereabout. As for Mr. Bushrod, he 
had a number of mechanical conceptions, and really milked a cow on the mar- 
ket square with a machine, before a shouting and convulsed peasantry. He 
lives in a little world of screws, axles and inclined planes, and whenever we 
were bored with him, we got Captain Guerriere to tie some scores of his count- 
less knots, to disentangle and imitate which Bushrod spent patient hours. It 
was Mr. Bolus who attracted most attention, and gave us the pleasantest di- 
version. He never went into a tradesman’s shop but he entertained all the 
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girls. He pulled the chin of his blanchisseuse, whispered to the dame de 
comptoir at the café, gallanted with married folks, and made old ladies 
chuckle; he was a thorough Frenchman, adroit with his bon-mots as supple 
on his legs, and he went to all the balls in the country round, dancing till 
daylight. He had us invited to pie-nics at the beaux monts, to religious fétes 
in obscure villages, to cheese-meetings and house warmings and marriages. 
Indeed, the town decided that these Americans were so very distinct from 
Englishmen in every social and sentimental respect, that we were cheated very 
little, and welcomed everywhere. Peach and I did some pretty earnest work, 
moreover, and mastered the history of the city. There were but twelve thou- 
sand souls resident in it, but it had a historical reminiscence for every man. 
By the aid of Lambert de Ballyhier, conscientious antiquarian, we made every 
dumb wailspeak. Here were wide convents used for no better purpose than 
storing pork and flour, groined cloisters for horse-stalls, and ruined abbeys in the 
midst of the town, eaten by ivy. Standing by the river side, haunted by 
pigeons, is the vety tower whose drawbridge, raised by treachery, gave the 
Maid of Arc to Burgundy and Britain. She said her last prayer in liberty 
here in the Church of Saint Jacques, and on the bare heights across the Oise 
the besieging armies pitched their tents. In this chateau lived the son of 
Charlemagne, whose father gave him the world, but whose feeble hands 
could not retain it. Beyond the village at Choisy, lay the body of the wife of 
Pepin, and at Villers-Cotterets, not far away, Dumas was born. The forest 
whose black edges made night perpetual on our east, had been the seat of des- 
perate robbers, hedged in castle holds, whose memory lived in every peasant’s 
fears. Here by Compiégne, Bonaparte received Marie Louise, pouring the per- 
jury of love into her ear, and once in twelve months the dissolute and var- 
nished Court of the present adventurer congregates here to hear lewd plays and 
to coquette in the forests. There is a museum in the old Hotel de Ville filled 
with the relics of this region, and every Sunday the military band gives prac- 
tice in the chateau gardens. 

Ensconced in the deep forest, with our pipes and books, we might lie all 
day approached by none, save perhaps a strolling wood-cutter, or a woman 
beating her panniered donkey, but now and then ‘there was the rumble of bat- 
tle in our hearts, as we thought of the thunderous artillery at home. Still, the 
strong call of the cuckoo drove away all this, and the herds of deer came upon 
us unaware, and gazed, and burst into the covert. The violets soon began to 
weave devices in the moss, and buttercups came, as at home, to look for tardy 
Summer; then there were strawberries on the knolls, and so, pace by pace, 
the warm weather fell upon Compiégne, and brought upon us the noisy and 
imperious Court, It was my purpose, in the beginning, to describe an [mpe- 
rial hunting day; but this would pass patience now. When the Court came 
up, we Americans were of no more consequence. Kites found the best bil- 
liard tables perpetually engaged, and was no longer the best shot. Bolus’s 
tidiest girls would scarcely look at him. Caucus found no squad concerned 
enough to listen to his politics. Bushrod’s mechanical powers proved impo- 
tent to detain anybody. Captain Guerriere had no place on the Oise big 
enough for a quiet pull, and Peach had his abonnement raised one half at the 
Hotel des Fieurs. For myself, the woods were no longer lonely. Paris was 
now preferable to Compiégne. 

GrorcE ALFRED TowNsEND. 
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QIHE covered her eyes ; she dared not open them, for she fancied she wouid 
S see the imps whose orgies she seemed to be hearing. She was alone in 
that great hall, save him who played the organ, and who might have been 
that bronze Beethoven, infused with a diabolic life. She crouched in a far, 
dark corner. The organist imagined himself alone with the furies he had 
invoked, and she thought herself suffering the curses of the wicked. He was 
the Mephistopheles who forced her to a horrible Walpurgis. Still, she would 
not have fled away; even the dreadful shuddering that possessed her was a 
fascination. The sound-waves of that unearthly carousal heaved around her; 
it was like the upthrown sea—a magnetic seething, into which she longed, 
but did not dare, to plunge. 

A clash of fiendish cries—a silence of unutterable relief—a soft yet strong 
voice as of an angel singing—her soul saw a shining face as of the angel 
Michael. Voice after voice joined that silvery solo, and swelled it to a paan 
chorus. Was it a symphony of heaven, or only the ineffable harmony of the 
divine Beethoven ? 

The girl rose from her seat, her hands clasped beneath her shawl, her face _ 
transfigured. Insensibly she stepped from the shadows into the mellow day- 
light that fell from above. Step by step she advanced as the triumph swelled 
and rose. She paused in front of the organ; leaning on the dais, she looked 
upward—past the music-souled St. Cecilia, who would have smiled on such a 
face—up into that infinity from whence came the light that glorified the hall, 
Unconsciously, she expected to see resplendent ranks of winged chanters. 

With a strange, demoniac freak, the organist suddenly silenced that seraphic 
chorus with a wail of furious despair that swept over a wide waste of deso- 
lation; it sighed and died in the distance, and left a sense of chilling winds 

The man rose and came along the platform with the slow, absorbed step 
of one who has forgotten outward things. The listener leaned there, the 
cloud from the last strain still on her face. He came close without seeing her, 
and she turned her eyes toward him. She had not seen him before, for the 
bronze statue had hidden him from her sight. She made a slight movement 
of surprise, and he took a sudden step backward and looked at her. 

“Miss Myrle!” he exclaimed, his face losing its preédccupied appearance, 
and flashing into instantaneous illumination. 

Though her astonishment equalled his, it was not so apparent. She raised 
herself from her leaning position, and bowed in response to his exclamation. 

“ And you have been here all the time?” * Mid. 

“ All the time ; is it very strange?” was the reply. 

“But I did. not know you were here; that is very strange; I would not 
have believed it possible.” . 


He took a few rapid steps up and down the stage. 
“It was not to be expected,” she said, “for you translated yourself into a 
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different world, and, though you did not recognize your companion, you took 
me with you.” 

“Ah!” with an eye-gleam of exultation. 

Miss Myrle drew her shawl around her with an almost imperceptible move- 
ment of repulsion, and said : 

“Tt was a fearful world—a world of maledictions.” 

“But you were there; why did you go?” he asked. 

“ Because the music was irresistible. I could have surrendered myself to 
it, were it to conduct me to deeper depths. Why did you crush that song of 
seraphs with that last direful agony? It has left a sense of deadening pain— 
a feeling that evil will always overwhelm and succeed. It makes me dread 
the werld. I cannot easily recover.” 

“Why did I do it?” he exclaimed. “It was not I; it was the spirit that 
overmasters me; it was my life. Miss Myrle, look at me and you know why 
it was done.” 

Miss Myrle knew that face without looking again; she needed not to raise 
her eyes to see its cloudy splendor—its eyes of electrical gloom, its indescrib- 
able look as if a dark fatality hung above it, as though its soul’s glimpses of 
simple purity and happiness were only rays that rarely blessed. 

Instead ‘of replying to his last remark, Miss Myrle, after a moment’s silence, 
said : 

“T shall not soon forget my surprise when I knew it was you who had 
been playing. I did not know you were a musician, Mr. Levante. I learned 
that some one was to practice here this afternoon, and, by a piece of strate- 
getic coaxing with one of the managers, I gained admission. There are so 
many irritating outside influences at a public concert ; besides, I shall not be 
here to-morrow night, and I wanted a farewell symphony.” 

She spoke with admirable indifference, considering that Levante stood 
above her, watching with eager eyes every expression of that usually facile 
face—listening to detect and appropriate every tone of her voice. 

“A farewell? Then you are going away? Is it only a little pleasure trip, 
Miss Myrle?” he asked. 

“T am going South,” she replied. She felt impelled to look at him as she 
spoke. She wondered at the ashen paleness that overspread his face, and the 
anxiety that appeared in his manner. He recommenced his walk across the 
stage, saying, as he reached the farther end, 

“You have heard from Nevil, then?” 

It seemed as though a cloud might have passed between the girl and the 
sunlight in which she stood, but it only touched her face—her voice was clear. 

“T have not heard,” she said. 

Levante turned toward her; she saw no more that strange pallidity; the 
relief in his expression puzzled and repelled her. She withdrew a step as he 
advanced. 

“ I beg your pardon,” he said, “ but why do you go? You surely are not 
going to the hospitals. You are wealthy; send as many substitutes as you 
please, if you deem it your duty.” 

He spoke rapidly and earnestly.» Miss Myrle interrupted him with a slight 
accent of scorn in her voice. - 

“Your interest is flattering; but Iam not going to the hospitals. I am 
not in the least qualified for a nurse.” 


She paused, waiting his further interrogatories. He did not speak, he only 
looked them. 
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“T am going to teach the negroes,” she replied. 

“Ah!” Contempt and regret flamed from his eyes to his mouth. Ina 
moment regret predominated, and he said, 

“You are not fit for such a life of self-abnegation ; you have not the face 
of a missionary. Miss Myrle, do not go.’ 

But Miss Myrle had not yet forgiven the contempt. She gathered her 
shaw! about her, slightly extended her hand, and said, 

“Mr. Levante, your expostulations : are useless; you see that I have really 
decided. Good-by, till we meet again.” 

The gentleman ignored the hand, and she let it drop by her side. He was 
looking at her with infinite disappointment in his gaze. She wished to turn 
abruptly away, for that glance irritated and roused her. 

She began to descend the steps; his voice stayed her feet. Had she been 
less absorbed**more tender-hearted, at that moment, that tone would have 
called the moisture to her eyes. He stood at a little distance from her, his 
face turned toward her as we turn our faces toward a departing happiness. 

“ And you leave me thus!” 

The supplication and despair in that voice haunted and depressed Miss 
Myrle for months after. Though he had.never spoken of love, she could not 
but be conscious of that passion which had controlled him so long and so 
completely. Distressed by those words and that expression, she stood irreso- 
lute. At last she said, with that distant kindness which a woman knows so 
well how to assume, 

“It is my, duty to go, and yours to forget that I go.” 

The imperious nature of Levante would not, without a struggle, receive the 
sheathed poiyt of that dagger to his hopes. But how could he rebel against the 
quiet words Of that girl who seemed to hold his sou] in her hand ? 

. There remained nothing for him unless it were some shadowy hope. In the 
“present there was nothing but the dreariness of exile. 

Miss Myrle was walking down the aisle. She seemed going from him forev- 
er, and with his love unuttered. All the fierce emotion, the fiery tenderness of 
the mans nature found expression in the word that almost unconsciously left 
his lips—- 

“ Theodora!” 

She was at the door, she turned and looked back with a smile he could not 
see was forced. 

“ Good-by,” she said, and was gone. 

She walked rapidly, almost furiously ; when she reached home she entered her 
room and sat down by a table, leaning her face in her hands. There seemed 
but one thought in her mind. “ He has called me Theodora—he whom I do 
not love calls me by the name I last heard from the lips of my love,” 

In what dark morass of the far South slept the form of that lost love? What 
requiem was chanted over him by bloom and fragrance? What song-birds 
wheeled above that lonely grave? Or were the days cursing him with a pris- 
oner’s life? 

Hearts had failed, and eyes had wept since the day Major Nevil sailed away 
to fight that blast whose breath has so long poisoned the magnolia. Was he, 
too, kille@by the fangs he had hoped to extract? Never since he touched 
Southern land,-had word or rumor been heard from him. 

The months of the second year were going on. Notwithstandmg the contin- 
ual disappointments, every mail brought to two women in Boston a fevered ex- 
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pectancy, a flickering shooting up of the flame that was to die out again, for 
no word came, and the lonely mother sighed more wearily every time, and 
Theodora Myrle’s intrepid young heart felt the dull dreadfulness of hope which 
is never satisfied. 

The round of social duties and pleasures was insupportable. With her wealth, 
her influence, she considered what active good she could do in some different 
sphere than that of the city life of her home. Her friends had not been entirely 
selected from her “ set”—from the clique to which she ostensibly belonged ; 
among them were three who had been for several years teachers in the public 
schools of the city. Energetic, educated, well read, possessing that restless 
seeking for something better or different which is so common among New 
England girls, fervently interested for the education of the blacks, they were 
more than ready to accompany Miss Myrle. % 


A Southern sunset burned along the horizon as the girls were rowed across 
from Hilton Head to St. Helena Island. Theodora’s soul was filled with that 
fascinating sadness which melted from sky and sea. 

As the brilliant hues of water and heavens softened, the negro boatmen 
sang a monotonous, wild chant in‘time to their oars. The strange music trans- 
ported the listeners to thé shores of some barbaric, tropic land, where they 
floated under skies always vivid, by a land always blossoming. 

The landing was the shock that awakened them, but not so thoroughly but 
their imagination explored many,a dark alley of pine and palmetto as they 
drove over the lonesome roads to the house of the superintendent: 

Now began a life so strange and utterly different from that Theodora had 
led in Boston, that her home existence seemed like a dream, —— still, 
like the faint remembrance of a long-ago preéxistence. She was happier than 
she had been before for a year. In the little brick church where shi} kept he&) 
school she learned her first real lesson of endurance—endurance through occu- 
pation. The air that came through the open windows blew softly over her 
face—she looked up to greet the scent of the acacia whichgrew rankly outside 
the building. Her eyes lingered, and wandered to the live-oaks which sur- 
rounded the house. The gray moss pendants swayed gracefully in the breeze ; 
to Theodora they did not seem funereal—only fitting festooning for the homes 
of the dryads. 

She was at liberty to inhale the perfume, and to gaze listlessly and long, for 
her pupils had just been dismissed, and had gone whooping through the grove. 
She waited for another—one who could not come until after the hour of dis- 
missal for the school. . 

A cheery whistle sounded from among the trees. Theodora looked down thé 
path, and in a few moments the lithe, active form of a boy of eighteen came up, 
his bright eyes flashing in and out among the draped boles of the trees. As 
he drew near, he looked up at the window by which Theodora sat—his face 
lighted up brightly, and he lifted his visorless cap with as graceful a courtesy 
as was ever offered to Theodora Myrle. 

A moment after, he stood in the door, cap and books in hand. The. face 
thus nearer revealed was a bright, handsome quadroon one, with curly chest- 
nut hair, and eyes of such softness as might have belonged to a wom&n. His 
voice, when he spoke, was free from negro accent, for since childhood he had 
taken pride in eultivating a correctness of speech, and had managed to learn 
to read, but hadsbeen severely punished when the fact was discovered. About 
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"a year after that occurrence, the arrival of our troops had driven his master 
from the island. Harry knew too much to obey his master’s commands to ac- 
company him, and so Colonel Devins lost his valuable valet, and Harry found 
himself. 

They went@e@work at the books. When the lesson was over, Harry still stood 
hesitatingly at the door, while Theodora put on hatand shawl. The quadroon 
was a favorite with her, and instead of being annoyed by his lingering, she 
said, with that smile of kindness which few could resist— 

“ You want to ask me something—what is it?” 

She stood by the desk holding her thin, soft shawl about her, looking so 
proud, so true, so womanly, that the poor boy who stood there in his coarse 
clothes felt, avith a flash of pain through his esthetic soul, how beautiful and 
noble she wasg@@e revered her as the brightest realization of his vague dreams 
of beauty saliedes 88. 

“Tf you please, Miss Myrle”—he hesitated, then went on eagerly—* the 
sun will not set for some time yet ; it is a good time for you to visit the glen at 
the creek which I told you about, and which you said you would like to see.” 

“ Yes, I remember; I will go.” 

She followed Harry through the winding path among the live-oaks, 

“It’s not a wild place,” he said, “ but it’s prettyé A company of United 
States soldiers encamped there a good while ago. Massachusetts men they 
were. I overheard one of the officers talking with Colonel Devins—he used to 
be my master, you know. Devins got awful mad, and swore he'd cut off the 
officer’s ears. You should have seen the soldier’s eyes flash, but he was quiet 
enough. Devins would no more have dared to touch him! A great bully my 
old master “ae his son was brave enough, a regular tiger—but he run 
away somewlte, nobody knew where. He never was the same, after his visit 

@Bihe Met the war.” ; 

Harry cPftted on, swinging his books, bending away branches of trees, and 
glancin ef Back for the w ord and smile that was sure to come from his com- 
panion. 

“ T wish you had brought your sketch book, Miss Myrle,” he said, swinging 
back the boughs of a huge pine, and ushering her into a scene of quiet, attract- 
ive beauty. 

A smooth bank sloped gradually to a noisy brook that rustled over a stony 
bottom ; a few stiff palmettos rose on the brow of the little eminence opposite. 
Theodora wondered over this little gem set in the woods. She noticed the 
spots where camp fires had been, marked by the greener growth of verdure 


er the ashes of the fires. 
[iptont stirring With the point of her parasol a pile of pine leaves, Theo- 
brought to liglf'a small india-rubber thing, somewhat in the shape of a 
portfolio. It was water-proof, and closely fastened. She picked it up, 
saying— 
“Some soldier has fongdtten his treasure here. It’s a pardonable curiosity 
to ver its contents.” ; 
t down by the stream, Harry standing near, not expecting any very 
in ‘ing discoveries. 
cdtild not open it, and asked Harry for a pocket knife. Some strange 
tremor seized her hands—some uncalled-for throbbing shook her frame. The 
article had evidently been made a safe repository for letters or manuscript, but 
it now held only a sketch on bristol-board. A sketch of exquisite skill and 
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beauty, but still, evidently rapidly executed. Three horses’ heads, a copy of 
that popular picture, “ Pharaoh’s Horses,” seemed breathing on the board ; 
their nostrils quivered with their fierce breath, their eyes dilated, their manes 
flowed back with the breeze from the Red Sea. 

Harry, standing at a short distance, was admiring the picture) and longing 
to get it into his hands. Suddenly he thought that Miss Myrle was very 
quiet in her examination. He glanced at her face, then turned away with a 
perception that the intensity of her feeling, of whatever nature it was, was 
not for him to see. 

Theodora held in her hand the first token she had received since his depart- 
ure, of the existence of Major Nevil. The picture had been drawn by her and 
given to him in that happy time at home—that time she dared not think of 
now. Ina corner of the picture were the letters T. M., which@@ye had written 
the day she gave it to him—the day before he had enlisted. 

She sat still, holding the picture, though she no longer saw it. She had not 
reasoned that, since she found the picture here, it was probable that Nevil 
himself had been here. More than that—Nevil was with her; never since 
his departure had she felt his presence so entirely. He was not dead. He 
would not die. Life and love were yet for them both. 

She turned the sketch. On the back was written in Nevil’shanda date, and 
lower down another date, probably the time of his encampment here, and the 
words— 

“ Still no word from Theo.—but I cannot doubt love, and faith, and honor.” 

Theodora’s face fell on the card. Divine tears came to her eyes, a profound 
strength to her heart. 

She had forgotten Harry, and Harry was sufficiently wise ney recall him- 
self to her. 

At last, she rose and came to him. He wondered at the pale Eapsparen@ 
of her face, the lucent glow of her eyes. 

“We will go home now,” she said, and as they walked through the twilight 
of the trees, she continued— 

“The portfolio I found belonged to a friend of mine. Do you know the rank 
or name of the officers who stopped here ?” 

“T only know that the officer in command was a major—I never heard his 
name.” 

“ And do you know where they went from here?” 

“No”—then with a sudden flash of recollection—* I remember hearing 
then that that body of men were captured by the Rebels, but there’s a great 
many stories told like that.” 4 

It was little consolation. (J 

The two walked faster, till through the gathering dusk the house was cl0Se 
by. Harry made his adieux. 

Scarcely had he gone before Theodora reached the gate; with her hand on 
the latch, she was somewhat startled by a hasty step, and, looking back, she 
saw a man approaching. 

She quickly stepped within the gate, and was walking up the e- 
his voice arrested her. 

“T beg you not to let me alarm you, Miss Myrle.” 

She stopped suddenly, and exclaimed, as a thrill of repulsion shot through 
her, “ Mr. Levante!” 

Levante entered the yard and came up to her, his black eyes and dark face 
aglow with pleasure. Q 
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She could not refuse to touch the hand he extended, and yet the contact 
gave her a distressful shudder, for which she could not account. 

She withdrew her hand immediately, and he said : 

“T called here an hour ago, and they said you were out—I was just coming 
to make a second attempt.” 

There was an agitation in his manner which the sudden and strong excite- 
ment this girl’s presence caused, might easily produce. 

“ Will you come in, Mr. Levante?” 

The tone was frigid, but the man felt himself again within the circle of the 
fascination which controlled him. To hear her voice, to be again with her, 
was too dear a pleasure to forego. He followed her in. 

But he could not warm that marble into life. Theodora’s predccupied cold- 
ness, which her politeness could not entirely hide, made Levante’s dark face 
pallid with the vehemence of his stifled feelings. He staid but a short time, 
and left her, vividly conscious that she did not invite a second visit. 

So strongly did the incident of her finding the picture affect her, that Theo- 
dora scarcely thought to be surprised at the presence of Levante. But she 
was destined fully to realize his coming. 

Walking to her school the next morning, Harry joined her on the way to 
his work. In the live-oak path they met Levante, who did not notice her 
companion, save by a cursory glance, and who contented himself with a low, 
bareheaded bow, as he passed her. 

Harry looked after him in surprise, then uttered the low-breathed exclama- 
tion : 

“ How in the world came he back !” 

Theodora turned in large-eyed wonder to the boy. 

“ You know him!” she said. 

“Tt is not easy to forget him. I have the marks of his riding whip on my 
shoulders now. You know his name, of course. He knew you.” 

“ Mr. Levante, we called him at the North.” 

Theodora had taken hold of the other side of the pail Harry was carrying, 
and the two stood looking at each other under the wreathed trees. The pale, 
questioning face of the white girl turned eagerly toward the lowering face of 
the colored boy. 

Harry saw how vitally interested she was. Could it be love? He averted 
his eyes, and said— 

“ He is the son of my old master—his name is Levante Devins.” 

Theodora turned away. There recurred to her Harry’s words—“ that the 
young master had never been the same since his first visit North.” 

A painful color suffused her face and throbbed in her veins; like a flashing 
intuition, she realized for the first time her power over the man. He had 
made his journeys to Boston for her—he had returned to his ruined home for 
her. He was to haunt and darken her life. Unreasonably she felt aii her 
sorrow come from him, and her spirit rose rebellious. No true love would 
ever thus torture its object. 

Something more terrible and tangible still, suddenly revealed itself to her, 
and sent that swift crimson back from her cheeks. 

“Was Levante here when those soldiers were encamped here?” 

Harry reflected. ‘“ Yes, he was here then. A while after, he went away 
again, and I haven’t seen him since, untii now.” 


Harry doffed his cap, and left Theodora at her school. 
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Did her scholars notice that shining pallor, that look of fiery introversion 
that possessed her face that day? They only knew Miss Myrle was very pale 
and abstracted. She did not return immediately to the house. The long 
shadows fell across the room, darkening the figure at the desk. Solitary she 
sat—her eyes fixed in unseeing steadfastness upon the gathering gloom. She 
could not escape the belief, the certainty, that had taken possession of her. 
Some fateful finger pointed to one man as holding the key to her happiness, 
and him she did not like—while she felt something of a strange, eerie power 
of passion exerted over her. She could not so strongly attract him, without 
feeling some unusual sensation toward him. 

A long, shrill call of some twilight bird pierced through that unconscious- 
ness. She rose, and, gathering her shawl about her, stepped out into the 
warm dusk. She did not turn her steps homeward, but into a path that led 
in the opposite direction. In a few minutes she emerged from the trees upon 
a ragged and unkempt lawn. Would she ever in all her after years forget 
that night? Low along the horizon, across the lawn, were inky, sullen clouds, 
rising slowly up the starry amethyst. Above their edge gleamed the bright 
crescent of a young moon, like the shining gem above the forehead of some 
swarthy monster of Islam. A low, nightmare whisper of wind sobbed over 
the grass and in the trees, its breath heavy with damp perfume, and filled 
with the murmur of countless insects. 

In front of Theodora, up that quarter of a mile of lawn, among thick foliage 
of trees, stood a square, verandahed mansion, half the shutters gone, a black- 
ened ruin where the stables had been, over all the cloud of desertion and 
ruin. Theodora paused a moment and took off her hat, panting with the 
warmth and with her thoughts. She would not enter that house save calmly 
as any regnant queen. There was only a burning crimson on her mouth, as 
she proceeded slowly up to the house ; every other sign of color had left her 
face. Controlled by the most powerful effort she had ever known, she knocked 
with untrembling hand at the heavy outer door. A mulatto woman ushered 
her into a room facing the darkening west. She lit a candle, and then went 
to call the young master. 

Theodora stood by the window, her face turned toward the door. She saw 
the surprise of Levante instantly give place to the passionate glow which 
mastered all other emotions. He advanced and placed a chair for her, with 
only a respectful bow. Theodora made a step toward the chair, and rested 
her hand upon it. He stood before her, his gaze absorbing every charm of 
that personale, indefinitely knowing how every fold of shawl and drapery 
added to the intoxication of her presence. Those eyes, large, and filled with 
an opalescent fire, were fixed upon his face. 

The red lips of the girl opened, and her voice, strangely metallic ahd passion- 
less, said : 

“ Mr. Levante, I came to ask what you have done with John Nevil.” 

It was not a start that moved the frame of Levante ; it was a strong, inward 
shudder. He made an almost imperceptible backward movement, exclaiming 
in the intensity of his unguarded surprise: 

“ How came you to ask me?” 

Theodora had been convinced before ; his look and tone only added certainty 
to certainty. 

“ Because you know,” she said. 

A lurid cloud darkened down over his face. He felt that she was sure in 
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her own mind. He discarded all questionings as to how she knew. He felt 
it impossible that she could have had any tangible evidence. 

At that moment he was only conscious that all he cared for in the world— 
the only being who held him willingly this side eternity—was standing there 
asking at his hands the freedom of the man she loved. He looked at that face 
of cold, searching splendor—cold, bright, strong and persistent as steel. He 
could well think how such a face might soften and melt into the unspeakable 
glory of love and womanhood, But he should never see it! Unblenching as 
had been his course of evil, he had never thought of Theodora Myrle without 
a vague stirring of something more worthy of manhood than he had ever 
allowed to live. 

“ Will you tell me where he is? Have you killed him?” she asked, after a 
silence that seemed alive and palpitating. 

“JT have not killed him, and I know where he is.” 

He saw how quickly heaved her breath; a wild sense of the demoniac 
power he held came over him. 

“ How dearly do you hold him? What would you give for his ransom ?” 

“ My life, my hopes.” 

Her voice was a little shaken in its thriiling earnestness. 

“ And what is your life unless it is passed with me?” he exclaimed, suddenly. 
“ Give your life to me, and I will give freedom to Nevil.” 

His voice seemed to throb through the air to her; his eyes blazed, his lip 
quivered. Theodora appeared to recede from him as she replied, though she 
did not move— 

“T would not give my love—I hold it too high. I know his soul too well 
to barter thus, even for his freedom. I could not give him to a worse doom 
than such a liberty.” 

- “ You believe in him!” said Levante. 

“We believe in honor and nobleness,” she said, “ but I will not talk to you 
thus. You cannot understand.” 

“Oh, I can understand !” he cried, suddenly pressing his hand to his heart, 
his voice and manner having an entreating, passionate pathos, that moved the 
woman’s soul. 

“Can I see your face, and hear your voice, and not understand? You are 
all that is good, all that is beautiful to me, and yet I love you selfishly.” 

Theodora stood silent; she had no words. She knew there was a struggle 
in his soul between the power he held and the impulse of generosity, or 
rather justice, he felt. 

“ Do you know how bad I have been?” he asked, at last. 

She waited in silence, and he continued— 

“T have felt remorse, but not the repentance that leads to atonement. 
Blindly I have hoped and believed that his absence would at last obliterate 
the intensity of your remembrance. Do not look at me with those unbeliev- 
ing, beautiful eyes; you have never yet known the heart of a wicked man. 
The first letters he sent you were lost in the wrecking of the steamer. You 
knew that, and you tried to wait with patience for the letters that should 
come after; but they did not come, for I took them. I watched him until he 
was captured, and it was I who led the wild raid in which he was taken. But 
that is all my fighting for the Confederate cause. Miss Myrle, curse me—call 
down all the maledictions which must rise to your lips.” 

But Theodora only said, 
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“ Tell me where he is.” 

A swift sheet of rain dashed against the window, flying through the open 
sash, and sending a spray on the dress of the girl. A wild rush of wind 
careered round the house and made its walls shake, but I think neither of the 
two who stood there was conscious of that sudden tumult of elements. 

A glow of unwonted resolve illumined Levante’s face. 

“T will take you to him,” he said. 

A faint doubt of the continuance of that resolve shadowed Theodora’s joy— 
a faint hesitation as to whether it were entirely safe to go with him. Not that 
she doubted his present resolution, but his power to keep it. But she felt 
that all depended on instant action. 

“ Let us go now!” she cried. 

Even while she spoke, thunder crashed across the heavens—a serpent of 
lightning sped along the western sky. Levante stepped forward and dropped 
the window. Then he wheeled up an easy chair, and motioned Theodora to 
sit down. 

“ Much as you dislike to stay, you must not leave the house now,” he said. 
“I know these tempests—they do not last.” 

He left her alone—alone with thoughts whose burning impetuousness she 
had restrained, but which now rushed upon her with resistless force. 

The proud, strong girl yielded to that seething tide of emotions. Her head 
bent to her hands, and tears trickled over her fingers. All the outward cold- 
ness and hauteur melted away from her eyes and mouth. When she looked 
up, it was with that prideful, tender face, which had first penetrated to the 
heart of John Nevil. 

In the heavens the clouds had parted; the sheen of stars glittered down on 
the loosened hair of Theodora. Had the dawn of a new glory commenced ? 

Half an hour later Levante returned. His guest was standing in the win- 
dow, watching the sweeping of those vast clouds, catching a glimpse of the 
departing moon. Was that radiant, happy woman, the Theodora Myrle he 
had known? He denied his eyes the pain and pleasure of looking at her. 

“The heavens shall smile upon our journey. It is not far—let us go,” 
he said. 

For that instant she trusted him entirely. She held out her hand, a smile 
of soft lustre breaking over her face. 

“ For forgiveness and peace !” she said. 

As Levante bent over that hand and murmured “ Amen,” he thought that 
his great temptation was overcome. There was a bright shining of stars, and 
8 low sighing of wind as they walked down the lawn. In the woody path up 
which she had come alone, the water now splashed against her face, her hair 
dripped with the cool drops. 

Levante strode on silently by her side. In a few minutes they had left the 
wood and were walking over the smooth slope which ended in the lonesome, 
sandy shore. No trees here to interrupt the star-beam. The rays fell straight 
upon the shining sands, and on the only object on the little stretch of beach 
—a small, trim boat, lying above high-water mark. 

Just swinging on the edge of beach and water, Levante held the boat still 
with one hand, while he extended the other to his companidn. One tremor 
of doubt shuddered through her as she placed her hand in his and step 
from the land. She glanced at his fate. It was pale and still, outlined with 
his remorse and his repentance. Levante fixed the slight mast, pushed the 
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boat away from the sand until the prow looked seaward, and with the main- 
sheet in his hand, came and sat down at the helm. Very softly they glided 
out of the still waters of that tiny bay to where the waves rolled with a long, 
gentle swell, and where the breeze came fresher and filled out the single sail 
of the boat, As the boat careened over with the wind, Levante long leaned 
back with averted face. At last his glance went to Theodora, who sat quietly, 
her hand on the boat’s side, her gaze wandering over the warm sea. How 
did that face fire his soul! How enchanting to him the negligent drooping 
of her hair, the straight brows, the large eyes, now filled with such dreams as 
maddened him. 

But he would take her to Major Nevil ; he would carry her straight to the 
Rebel outposts up the Edisto, where his friends were encamped, and so to 
Charleston, and he would in good faith exert that oft-proved influence of his, 
and release the prisoner and give him to Theodora, 

After long silence he uttered one sentence—explanatory and brief. 

“We are to go around that next point into Edisto, and then by land to 
Charleston.” 

The silent girl started, but answered not, save by an acquiescent nod. Still 
she gazed away over the sea, and still the pale helmsman fed his soul upon 
her moonlit loveliness. A red spot burned on either check of the man. He 
had not well counted on this solitary sail with Theodora. He felt the wild 
desire to set his boat’s rudder toward the glowing seas of the far South, to 
float on and on, until they neared a land he knew, whose meridional bloom 
and beauty should be perennial. And all for him and his love ! 

Theodora felt that glance upon her, and her face gained a brighter color, 
her heart a swifter beat of suspense and fear, but she did not change her 
position. 

They were now steering toward the mainland—a long gloom of barren 
shore and dark-hued trees. 

Suddenly, some quarter of a mile out and ahead, they both saw the dark 
hulk of some sort of vessel, and swinging at her head the red light of her 
lantern. An electrical light sprang to the eves of Levante; he recognized 
that schooner. A quick turn of his rudder, and his boat had changed her 
course. And his face had changed to a daring recklessness, that made every 
pulse in Theodora’s frame bound with indignation and terror. 

“Mr. Levante,” she said, “ where are you going ?” 

His gaze swept like flame over her face. 

“T have tried, and am faithless. You see I am not to be trusted,” he said, 
hurriedly. “I know that vessel. It is some gift of the devil that it is here 
now. The captain is a friend of mine, and he is bound to Cuba, where I have 
an estate. I thought he started this morning.” 

Levante bent forward, and laid his burning hand on the fingers of 
Theodora. 

“We will go,” he said. “I swear you shall be happy, or I will kill myself 
at your feet.” 

Theodora did not stir, she did not even withdraw her hand. She looked at 
Levante, and said coldly— 

“T will not go, Mr. Levante.” 

Had there been one more grain of noblgness in him, he would have moved 
her to the depths of emotion. As it was, the excitableness of her nature an- 
swered strongly to his touch, but the deeps, the basis of her temperament 
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upheld her against him, in a firmness that seemed ice. Though her veins 
seemed on fire, she felt not one answering thrill to his volcanic passion. 

He clasped the hand closer. ‘ Theodora,” he whispered, “we will go. 
Neither heaven nor hell can part us now.” 

His clasp hurt her physically ; the ring she wore pierced her flesh. What 
a strange, momentary relief was that cutting of her finger! She only sat in 
silence, she would not repeat her words, Inwardly she felt a sudden great 
gift of strength. Only a few moments more and they would reach the vessel. 
She expected no aid, but she never would go; she only knew that. 

The boat ranged up to the schooner’s side, where a ropesladder of three 
steps hung from her low bulwark to the water. Flinging loose the sail, Le- 
vante stepped lightly forward, and picking up a rope, sprang noiselessly up 
and disappeared in the darkness. <A slender, blade-sharp skiff, driven with 
swift, soundless, easy oar-strokes, shot up from the dimness astern close 
alongside the rocking sailboat, and Harry said, softly, 

“Ts it all right, Miss Myrle ?” 

And even as he spoke, and instantly as Levante sprang in upon the 
schooner’s deck, there was a call of “Surrender!” and a noise of struggling. 
Then men looked over the bulwark : 

“ Hallo, the boat!” called out a gruff voice. Theodora was simply mazed. 
Harry answered with the readiness of one who apprehends the case— 

“It’s only a lady, sir.” Then to her, “ It’s a Union ship.” 

They were promptly ordered on board, and all three taken into the captain’s 
cabin. The officer, a keen-faced man in naval uniform, bade them sit, ordered 
their conductor to “ have that lookout man put in irons,” and then, turning 
to Levante, said, 

“What is all this, if you please, sir?” 

Levante sat silent, his mouth grim, his eyes lowered, his arms folded. 
Harry seemed about to speak, but a look from Theodora stilled him. Then 
she thought to speak herself, but what should she say? The commander re- 
peated his question with peremptory emphasis. At last, Levante answered, 
dogged and unwilling: 

“IT am Levante Devins, of St. Helena. I was on my way to the Edisto 
and Charleston with this lady. I was going to bring off your Massachusetts 
Major Nevil. He's in private hands there now, and under Gillmore’s fire. 
He can stay there now!” 

“Levante Devins, are you?” said the seaman. ‘A man I'm glad to see, 
and on Nevil’s account, too. Bring off Major*Nevil, hey? He can stay now, 
can he? Well, your information seems to have been pretty good. But who 
is this lady, and who is this young man?” 

Levante looked for the first time at Harry, with a sullen surprise, and said, 
with deep wrath in his tones, 

“ How came you here?” 

Harry’s intelligent eyes met calmly the fierce gaze of Levante. 

“T came along in case Miss Myrle should need me,” he said, with meaning. 

“But you said,” resumed the commander, “that you were going up the 
Edisto and to Charleston. What did you board this vessel for?” 

Levante was silent again. The truth would have been too shameful to tell, 

and he thought of no good lie. ' 
“You don’t tell a straight story, sir,” said the officer angrily. “ But I can 
straighten it, perhaps.” 
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He rose, passed through a side door, and in a moment returned, followed 
by an erect, pallid man with blonde hair. 

Theodora arose, with the look of one that sees the spirits of the beloved 
dead. One word she uttered—* John!” and, disregardful as she who walks 
in sleep, she stretched forth her two hands and stepped forward. 

“Theodora!” he said, and their hands clasped, and they absorbed deep, 
silent, ineffable happiness from each other’s eyes. The naval officer gazed for 
a moment in surprise. His face flushed, his eyes grew moist with a manly 
pleasure at seeing the good office he had unwittingly done. Then he said, 
half aside, to Levante and Harry: 

“Come on deck !” 

They left those two in the cabin. We leave them there, while Nevil ex- 
plains his escape—he had only reached the schooner the evening before—and 
Theodora Myrle explains her escapade. 

Levante now said that he had thought this a blockade-running schooner, 
and boarded her in search of information. 

“ Well, sir,” said the captain, “if Major Nevil desires it, and under all the 
circumstances, I think I may let you go. Otherwise I should not.” 

Levante bowed. “As you choose, sir.” 

He was in fact soon dismissed, and turning his boat’s prow southward 
again, he floated away alone over the smooth water into the shimmering dark- 
ness of the Summer night. 

Did he float all night? Who shall ever tell? The quadroon boy was also 
dismissed, and apparently pulled straight for the shore. But next day there 


arose a great storm, and the next day after that, Harry reported that he had 
found the body of Levante Devins, some miles down the coast, washed ashore. 
Who shall know whether it was the avenging hand of the abused quadroon, 
or the tempests of God, that ended his stormy life? And who save the ten- 
der Father shall judge that fiery tempted soul? 


Maria Louisa Poot. 











ELEMENTS OF THE ART OF POETRY. 


I. PROLEGOMENA. 


RT is the application of scientific laws to the construction of some work, 
and neither of the fine arts, not even Poetry, can be classed as an ex- 
ception to this general statement. The poet may construct admirably, without 
recognition of the rules under which his art moves and has its being, but they 
nevertheless exist, and there is no reason why he should not consider them. 
We cannot doubt that poetical minds of the first order, with the logical faculty 
superadded to their intuitions, have, even in the most unscientific ages, dis- 
covered and respected these laws, after a very brief creative experience. But 
the analysis of our modern period declares that the elements of no existing 
process, however subtile, are able to escape the domain of methodization. It 
not only lays its assured hand upon the invisible, electric forces of the material 
world, but upon the phenomena of the mind and soul of man. It justly 
claims, moreover, that what it has hitherto not succeeded in reducing to logi- 
cal propositions, will yet be thus formulized in the progress of discovery and 
with the arrival of a competent investigation. 

They are in error, therefore, whu say: ‘“ We feel what poetry is, but it can 
néver be defined, nor can the sensations which it inspires. We may only 
write about it, and around it, as all past thinkers have been compelled to do.” 
Though poetry may not have been defined, it is none the less definable. A 
modern writer, in essaying a consideration of its elements, is not extending 
his own insight beyond that of great predecessors who have confessedly failed. 
He avails himself of the additional strength and discoveries of the mraturer 
period into which he is born. <A child, who knows that the earth moves 
around the sun, has exceeded the knowledge of Archimedes, and his informa- 
tion 1s placed neither to the discredit of the philosopher nor to the honor of 
himeelf. ‘ 

In this paper we make no attempt at any radical or comprehensive discourse 
of the nature and principles of the poetic art. Such a work, indeed, remains 
to be constructed by worthier hands; it should be thorough, analytical, and 
establishing true judicial methods by which to estimate the utterances of the 
poets. Our own purpose is merely, and within the pages of a magazine article, 
to refer to a few of the accepted canons’ of poetry, in such order as they occur 
to us, and to make suggestions toward a philosophical regard of its elements. 

Coleridge said that Poetry is the proper antithesis to Science. This does 
not conflict with our statement, that there is a science of poetry, which must 
commence with its definition. It is essential to a complete definition that it 
should distinguish the thing defined from every other object, and embody the 
essence of the thing itself. Coleridge added that the object of poetry, in dis- 
tinction from that of science—which is the communication of truth—is that 
of the communication of pleasure. He then perceived that he had made the 
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old mistake of telling the truth, but not the whole truth, since his definition, 
thus far, includes novels and other species of pleasurable composition which 
we do not call poems. This compelled him to add the Aristotelian element of 
Enthusiasm, as displayed in the excitement of the poet communicating itse!f 
to the listener or reader. But his proposition was no more complete than be- 
fore ; no, not even when he adjoined, and eloquently commented upon Mil- 
ton’s declaration, that poetry is “simple, sensuous, passionate ;” certainly 
the finest thing ever said about the requirements of the art, but not a defini- 
tion of the art itself. 

Aristotle’s assertion—“ Poetry is the language of enthusiasm ”—instantly 
suggests the questions: What, then, is Eloquence? And does poetical or elo- 
quent language of itself constitute a poem? Plato, in the Republic, esti- 
mates all poetry as either narrative or imitative, and excludes poets, asa 
dangerous set of fellows; from his model city—their stories and imitations 
injuriously exalting the passions and distracting the judgment of the people at 
large. But in Ion, and elsewhere, he repels the idea of art in connection with 
poetry, and makes the latter the product of a divine madness, in which the 
bard becomes the passive mouthpiece of the gods. 

In some such manner, from Plato and Aristotle down to the innumerable 
philosophers and poets of our own time, many a writer has added his portion 
to the thought amassed concerning this ethereal entity. Why have its veritable 
spirit and proportions as yet eluded us? Is it not partly because every one has 
observed them by a subjective method, commingling them with the impres- 
sion most agreeable to himself, and not faithfully seeking out that description 
which must be accepted by all mankind? Each has defined poetry after the 
method of the candid polemic—“ Orthodoxy is my doxy, and heterodoxy is 
another man’s doxy.” The question is not what poetry may be to Coleridge 
or Goethe, or Hazlitt, or Hunt, or to any greater or les.er comprehension, but 
what is it in itself? Can we not reduce it to exact terms? For our own 
part, we are fully impressed with the power of man’s highest corporal faculty, 
speech, to express in words the nature of any influence to which his being is 
fairly subjected. The late Mr. Poe, though often superficial in his researches, 
was a believer in this adequacy, and made an effort after the philosophical 
manner when conceiving his formula—“ Poetry is the rhythmical creation of 
Beauty.” His error lay in the subsequent explanation of his terms, by which 
he limited Beauty almost to the department of the Sensuous, and somewhat 
restricted the poet to mechanical processes and effects. 





II. Wuat 1s Poetry? 


The main hindrance to a concise definition of poetry is, therefore, meta- 
physical, and has reference to the arbitrary signification of words. At the 
commencement of a treatise upon this or any other art, the writer has not 
only to state his proposition, but to expound the technical meanings of its 
component parts. These meanings once accepted and familiarized, the defi- 
nition becomes a basis for the subsequent evolution of the theme. Thus the 
famous sentence of Fouries—Les attractions sont proportionelles aux destinées 
—is of itself a Pythian outgiving, but, when the theory which it involves is 
once understood, it serves an important use through tomes of social’stic 
philosophy. 

Were we required to bring together in a single phrase words that should 
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denote our own conception of the quality of poetry, we should, after what 
thought we have been able to give the subject, and in default of more satis- 
factory future rendering, make the following reply : 

Poetry 1s RuyTHMIcaL, IMAGINATIVE LANGUAGE INTERPRETING NATURE. 

1. Nature——The word is here used, in its widest and profoundest sense, to 
include every aspect and principle of the universe, physical and spiritual, 
with tueir correlative attributes of beauty, goodness and truth. It embraces 
al! material forms and forces, al: created beings; finally, and the result of all, 
the passions, intuitions, aspirations, whose presence is the existence, and 
whose action s the history, of the mind and soul of man. In the most im- 
aginative of philosophical poems, there is a passage which nearly expresses 
what we desire to comprehend in our use of this generic term: 

as something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
Aad the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 

2. Interpreting. —This term is a portion of our formula with which we are 
vaguely dissatisfied, and is used because, in a derive] meaning, it more nearly 
serves the purpose than any other word in our language. The phrase ¢//umi- 
nation of nature conveys our idea, and would be adopted were it not that 
the adjective “rhythmical,” has to do with sound and time, and the noun 
“ijlumination,” with light. After all, this may present no valid resistance to 
their conjunction. They have inter-significations, based upon the consension 
of the fine aris, Asheat, motion, and chemical affinity, all resolve themselves 
into force, under the tests of modern dynamical science, so.there may be said 
to be a gamut of colors and a spectrum of sounds. 

The poet, we say, interprets Nature by illuminating her. He develops 
his theme by exposing it to the flood-light of his own imagination, and in- 
fusing this lustre within its minutest parts, thus making them luminous to 
others, and giving our common vision power to interpenetrate them ; or, as it 
were, endowing us with his own second-sight. Nature, through his offices, 

‘undergoes a transfiguration of the mount; for, he is not, in the vulgar sense, 
an imitator, or reproducer of her external forms. It is his mission to reveal 
to us, in fortunate moments, the divine glories of her eternal soul. 

Pre-Raphaelitism has accomplished, and will periodically accomplish, an 
honorable mission, in leading back to the study of natural objects those whom 
conventionalism has taught to receive these objects at second hand. Exact 
reproduction of visible forms is the duty of the neophyte, who must base 
upon his perfect mastery of such forms his imaginative, riper work. Further 
than this, it cannot go. Reproduction is not an end, but a means. There is 
an‘inner mystery behind every outward truth, and unto its revelation the 
mere copyist can never attain. 

We perceive, also, that the poet, while interpreting nature’s external forms, 
so glorifies and readjusts them, that we catch for ourselves the beauty of her 
higher or future combinations. He thus becomes a prophet, 

“For he sings of what the world will be 
When the years have died away.” 
Through his imagination we feel that we walk upon the borders of the infinite 
and have glimpses of other existences and far-off, serener worlds. 
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3. Imaginative —This adjective is demanded by the preceding note, and 
axiomatically belongs to any definition of our art. When rhythmical language 
ceases to be more or less imaginative, it ceases to be poetry. There is no 
escape from this law. Imagination must appear in the form, melody or spirit 
of the poet’s verse, or in them all combined; and the iight shed upon the 
theme is in exact ratio with the expenditure of imaginative power. 

4. Rhythmical Language.—Form is the object of art. Until the poet's 
imagination has informed itself in rhythmical words, no poetry has been 
created. A picture of the mind is not a painting, nor an unheard melody a 
song. We have to do with the visible results of composition. Poetry must 
be in words—spoken or inscribed, though Ben Jonson said of language, that 
“the writing is but an accident.” Moreover, these words must be in rhythm, 
possessed of certain measured, tuneful, er harmonious quantities and sounds, 
Why we are so exquisitely impressed by “ concord of sweet sounds,” and by 
effects of cadence and time, is not cur present object of investigation. The 
fact exists. Elevated prose, then, is not poetry, however poetical or charged 
with imaginative sentiment. A looseness of’ expression is common with 
regard to this point, and, until poets insist upon the technical distinctions of 
their art, there will be no general appreciation of its essential forms. 

5. Corollary.—Under this definition of poetry, a poet is the Maker, and his 
art is the Making of Rhythmical, Imaginative Language Interpreting Nature. 


III. Faust Mernops in ART. 


The foregoing section is presented with diffidence, as the reader will easily 
understand, but under the present title we write with no such feeling, pro- 
}osing to briefly regard a few of the most prevalent violations of well-estab- 
lished canons of the poetic art. 

The indispensable birthright of the poet is spontaneity. But of two per- 
sons, equally endowed by nature, the one who most thoroughly comprehends 
the laws of his art, mastering them, and not mastered by them, will produce 
the finest poems. In painting, sculpture and music, from the mechanical 
dexterity obviously required, we perceive and insist upon the similar fact. In 
rhythmical composition, owing to the universal faculty of speech, a certain 
excellence of expression is more readily gained ; and yet, poetry, in the at- 
tainment of a high and truly noble standard, summons every other art to its 
aid, and is the most difficult of them all. 

While it is true that beauty of conception will elevate the expression of the 
poet, often causing him to succeed “ by the first intention,” yet the master- 
artist has always that self-poise which graces the touch both inspired and 
skilled. For want of craftsmanship many born poets are painfully irregular 
and faulty in their compositions. The poet must combine the offices of maker 
and critic, deciding on the quality of the productions which he sets before the 
world. The Great Artist not only made the universe, but “saw that it was 
good.” 

We have space to select a few only of the heresies, into which those whose 
art-sense is untrained, are most frequently seen to fall. Some of them concern 
the temper of the poet, and lié too deep for correction ; they are radical errors, 
for which the critics must utterly condemn a poetic aspirant. Others pertain 
to the method of expression, but their importance cannot be overlooked. 
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1. Absence of Theme.—The want of any genuine theme or inspired purpose 
is only pardonable in youthful poets—who instinctively try their wings, like 
new-fledged birds, for the purpose of gaining strength, and with no place to 
which their flight may be directed. But practiced composers make verses 
when they have really nothing to say ; first, because they have the poetical 
t-mperament without any commensurate imaginative power; second, and 
11 consequence, having a random sense of pleasing verbal and metrical effects, 
t.ey toy with them for their own sake, and offer them as substitutes for that 
of which they should only be the expression. 

A. Poetical Material—Many offer the materia poetica for poetry itself. 
Those “ properties,” which have been symbols and exponents from time im- 
memorial, are used inordinately and without purpose. The sun, moon, stars, 
flowers, gems, colors and other emblems of beautiful thoughts, cannot be set 
forth as poetry, nor are they often legitimate objects of imaginative treatment. 

B. Diction.—A larger class, having the accomplishment of poetical diction, 
mistake language which is esthetically correct for poetry, of which it is the 
veriest husk and outward form. This catch of manner only becomes admi- 
rable when words are put together for the sole purpose of musical effect, 
either by intent, or as the spontaneous outburst of a melodious nature, in the 
rapid composition of lyrical song. 

C. Rhetoric.—Earnestness of purpose will not, by itself, elevate rythmical 
language to our standard. Zeal is often a symptom of essentially prosaic 
temperaments, whose possessors mistake eloquence for poetry, and merely 
succeed in being rhetorical. The quality of the art evades their reach, and is 
even beyund their vision. There are no missions more dissimilar than those 
of the orator and the poet. 

D, Sentiment.—Poetical feeling is common to all mankind. or there would 
be no appreciation and encouragement of art. But a vague diffusion of senti- 
ment throughout a composition will not requite us for the absence of unity, 
rhythm and creative design. 

2. Lowness of Theme.—The poet is ever cognizant of the awe and mystery 
of common things. He sees that, 

“ There is in nature nothing mean or base, 
But only as our baseness makes it so.” 

Yet a chosen and repeated lowness of theme will degrade the tone of his 
productions. The unattractive or distorted phases of nature should not be the 
objects of his too frequent contemplation. Her manifcstations, in a certain 
sense, obey the law, that value varies with scarcity. Those of a low order being 
most frequently met with, require less imagination for their treatment than 
those of a loftier and less observed quality. It requires the highest technical 
skill to atone for the pain inflicted by the presentation of a loathsome subject. 
Hence the golden rule of Aristocracy in Art. 

3. Want of General Effect—Maintenance of synthesis in poetical construc- 
tion is the surest indication of a true artistic purpose. The poet, like other 
artists, must contemplate his work as a whole, and invariably, when a ques- 
tion arises between the retention of a favorite passage and the preservation 
of the general effect, sacrifice the former to the latter. Tone, harmony and 
connected total expression, are the tests of constructive power. Inferior 
minds set the part above the whole, and dally with fine phrases and conceits 
—in themselves attractive, but above or below the key of the poem, and 
harmful to its central design. The Spasmodic School is justly accused of 
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turning aside from the direct path to gather baubles, and indulging in quotable 
lines and striking images, at the expense of conscientious art. 

4. Neglect of Details—A less common and minor heresy lies in the oppo- 
site extreme. Poets of a severely masculine cast, somewhat harsh in mental 
structure and not apt in fancy and word effects, make their compositions too 
crude and bald by fixing all their purpose upon synthetical effect and neglect- 
ing due ornamentation as they move along. While the true path is in astraight 
and ever-ascending line, our progress should be lightened by certain graces and 
attractions on the way. The master-artist, while always intent upon his 
general design, is never slovenly, nor regardless of the finest detail. His 
work invites the tests of farand near regard This also, is the recurring 
method of nature; the tree is perfect—but mark the finish of every leaf! 

5. Affectation—Quaint language, unwonted metres, and other unique forms, 
though often effective and desirable, cannot of themselves sustain the charac- 
ter of poetic work. That metre must be chosen which most aptly serves the 
poet’s intention. When his genius is of a grotesque or scintillant order, he 
may do well to invest it with an original rhythm. More frequently the best 
measure exists, and is wonted to his own and the listener’s ear. Let him be 
assured that no artifice can hide poverty of conception. Artificial garments 
never make up for the want of natural grace ; they deceive not man nor woman. 
It is sham and trickery that dare not assume a-garb adjusted to its true pro- 
portions. In lyrical efforts, unstudied melody will embody itself in the most 
fitting verse ; and such a measure, however new to us, never irks us with a 
sense of quaintness, but commands our attentive respect. 

6. Servility—On the other hand, an elegant observance of the metr cal 
fashions of the day is not the endeavor of the poet. Yet there is no other 
guise in which charlatanry makes so presentable an appearance. The trained 
critic is often deceived by it. He is always on his guard against innovation 
—that seems to challenge analysis—but allegiance to the mode is never 
aggressive, and effectively passes for true art. To fairly understand this, 
consider the minor poetry of our own time. What shallow sentiment and 
elegant nothings flatter our ears and eyes, enshrined in elaborate repetitions 
of the style of Tennyson and Browning! Ta':e these same utterances and 
arrange them in the old-fashioned, and, therefore displeasing, methods of 
Byron, Moore, or Scott, and how hackneyed and unprofitable they would 
appear! This test of translation is like holding a drawing before a mirror, 
and much of the attractive poetry of the period would not bear it, even were 
the composers to apply it for themselves. 

7. Didacticism.—The conflict of a prevailing didactic manner with the 
true poetic spirit is at last most thoroughly understood. To all its faults the 
sentiment of our late school has added this great excellence, that it is wholly 
hostile to moralization in verse. The critics perceive that the mission of art 
is not to teach in homilies, but through the ministrationsa of the beautiful: 
to foliow the process of nature, setting forth good and lovely images for our 
affection, and the sinful and loathsome for our avoidance and disgust. 

As the poet draws attention to his lesson he ceases to be imaginative. The 
peerless leaders of early English song rarely fell into this heresy; it had 
nothing in 2Xommon with the freshness of their time. Dryden prepared its 
way in the studious, imitative period following the Restoration; and Pope, 
yielding himself up to the artificial French influences, stinted his genius (of 
which “Heloise to Abelard” and “The Universal Prayer” preserve for us 
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a record), in the moral couplets, aptly called “An Essay on Man,” but which his 
disciples hailed as the prelude of a new and worthier literary era. The mod- 
ern return to nature has changed all that. It is recognized that only preémi- 
nent genius and high philosophy will sustain a poet in the character of a 
direct teacher. We accept the didacticism of Wordsworth, because it concerns 
the profoundest subjects of our research—those human and cosmical mysteries 
of which any explanation is imaginative and requires the insight of a seer. 
But in their ordinary moments, even the teachings of Wordsworth, Coleridge 
and Bryant become prosaic, and especially of the first-named it may be 
a-serted that his renown would be greater if he had written less. 

8. Undue Subjectivity—Absorption in se/f exaggerates to the poet the sig- 
nificance of his own endowments and career, and is sure to have a narrowing 
influence upon his creations. No element is so readily transferred to poetry 
as the self-conceit of the maker’s brain. It incapacitates him for seeing 
clearly, and interpreting, other existences than his own. His work thus ex- 
hibits a want of health, and, as there are many sickly and receptive spirits in 
the world, it will, if strong in certain respects, inoculate an entire period with 
its own disease. The genius of Lyron, for example, was lessened by this 
trait, but sowed it broadcast among imitators, who, of course, failed of his 
merits and readily acquired his faults. 

There is no morbid self-consciousness about the productions of the great 
masters. Homer, Shakespeare and Goethe are many-sided, reflecting every 
natural phase. You see the objects of their contemplation, but not them- 
selves. If their healthful humility kept such men in renown, how can the 
personality of lesser artists avoid giving offence ? 

——‘“ The man whose eye 

Is ever on himself, doth look on one, 

The least of nature’s works, one who might move 

The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 

Unlawful, ever.” 
And a contemporary thinker has finely said: “ Every great writer may be at 
once known by his guiding the mind far from himself, to the beauty which is 
not of his creation, and the knowledge which is past his finding out.” 

9. Undue Objectivity —Neither must the poet forget that he is a man of 
like emotions and experiences with those about him: and amid all the har- 
monies of natural things he must seek for and discover 


“ The still, sad music of humanity.” 


To set forth nature in a cold, material, and unsympathetic form, is to fail of 
elevating the souls of those whom he addresses. He must provide “ that 
neither thought nor im»gery shall be simply objective, but that the passio 
vera of humanity shall animate both.” Only passion can arouse passion ; 
flame kindles flame. Hence those are partially in error who would escape 
the morbid introspection of the romance school, by a return to the severe and 
frozen objectivity of the antique. Though the poet sings most serenely when 
forgetful of himself, let him not withdraw his own nature so completely that 
his hearers cannot discover him if they would. 

Subjectivity has also a noble quality, when the personal sympathies and 
aspirations with which the poet floods his art are of holy and inspiring cast. 
Such was the generous individuality of Shelley and of Mrs. Browning, and 
in the self-regard of Milton nations have united with reverence and love. 
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Subjectivity of style is not to be shunned, for it is the birth mark of the 
specific genius of a true artist. Thus it is impossible to mistake a line of 
Shakespeare, Milton or Wordsworth, all assured and healthful poets. This of 
itself, however, does not distinguish a subjective writer from those of the op- 
posite disposition. From want of clear understanding of this point, we have 
heard people call Tennyson subjective; though few poets, who have accom- 
plished so much, have displayed themselves so littie in their verse. His melody, 
thought and method of observation, are peculiarly his own, and this fact has 
given rise to the misappellation. 


IV. Province or THE Poet. 


In our remarks upon the limitations of the poet, we have restricted him to 
no school of art, and have had no special theory to subserve. It would seem, 
indeed, as if any confining methods except those which essentially belong to 
different types of genius, must be wholly harmful in their influence. The poet 
is endowed ‘with boundless freedom, and adopts or changes all modes at will. 
Those who would restrict him to Lyrical Song, for example—and who deny 
the claims of a poem which cannot be read at a single sitting—conform their 
theory to their own weakness, which is incapable of enduring prolonged or 
renewed elevation of soul. No: the poet is limited to no rhythm, dialect, lo- 
cality, incident, or school. He is an universal eclectic, though never an indo- 
lent and doubting chooser. At different periods of growth he will incline to 
diverse forms of art, but at maturity will emerge upon that high table-land, 
where we respect each form of expression for its special office, and conspicuous 
or unobtrusive creations for the degree of excellence to which either attains. 

In requiring the poet’s fidelity to the canons of Art—some of them measur- 
ably opposed to others—we shall not be accused of paradoxy by those who 
carefully regard our meaning. We still assert that he must be sure of pur- 
pose, must teach by example, must be lofty in aspiration and theme, must 
value his art for what it can express, must honor its smallest detail, and, 
finally, as to his disposition, must be alike humble and proud, and 

“ still suspect, and still revere himself, 
In lowliness of heart.” 
Depicting nature as he sees her, he must infuse her manifestations with his 
own spirit, and draw all men to study her through their sympathy with his 
individuality. This is the high and catholic standard—not one that can be 
maintained, but one toward which all, who, indeed derive their light from 
heaven, will perpetually strive. 

It only remains to acknowledge that the poet, with all the restrictions im- 
posed by the canons of art, is none the less a rule unto himself. The old 
fable of “ Pegasus in Harness,” has more applications than one. Genius is a 
talisman which will carry its possessor through the dangers of inexperience 
and pride; it enables him to violate and rise superior to all laws, through the 
higher law of his own sacred inheritance. 

Epmcnp CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


* 





ENGLISH PARTIES. 


—— 


HE recent debates in the English House of Commons, while they suf- 
ficiently show that the art of oratory is not in a decline, also develop 
certain political phases which have long been dormant. It was a common re- 
mark in England, during the administration of the late Lord Palmerston, that 
the only difference between the English parties was in their names. There 
was a pretty general acquiescence in the measures proposed by that shrewd 
politician and diplomatist ; so general, that party tactics had become rusty, 
and exc ting elections were fast becoming obsolete. Lord Palmerston seemed 
the personification of the English character, interest and ambition—hence the 
reason why he was irresistible. No one made the attempt to rival him. But 
that distinctions and prejudice of party had not whoily died out, was clear, 
almost before the remains of the venerable minister had been laid in the 
Abbey ; and it is doubtful if party spirit was ever more thoroughly active 
than it is at this moment in England. 

A brief retrospect will show what the present position of the Russell 
Cabinet is, and will serve to make more compreheusible the attitude of the 
various party divisions. The present Parliament was elected last Summer, 
not on the issue of reform, but on the question whether the Palmerston 
Cabinet should remain in office. Many of the Whig, cr Liberal candidates, 
were elected simply on a pledge of allegiance to Palmerston. The result of 
the election throughout the United Kingdom was, that a majority of about 
sixty was returned to the House of Commons in the Liberal interest. That 
is, had Lord Palmerston lived till the opening of Parliament, he could have 
carried his measures by an average majority of sixty. His death, however, 
completely changed the aspect of affairs. Nobody had ple ‘ged allegiance to 
Earl Russell, or to a cabinet constructed by him. Earl Russell had never 
been popular, nor was he recognized as the inheritor of Palmerston’s policy. 
His reputation was that of a crafty, unreliable, supercilious politician; and 
those members of Parliament who had become independent of pledges by the 
death of the late Premier, have not at any time been cordially disposed toward 
his successor. A very significant illustration of this fact is found in the recent 
division of the House on the Franchise Bill. The Russell Cabinet began the 
sess on with Palmerston’s majority of sixty; in the division ref-rred to, they 
barely escaped a most humiliating defeat by a majority of five. In three 
months, therefore, they have declined from the possession of a clear, to that 
of a very fecble, preponderance. The ostens ble evidence of tliis decline was 
afforded by the defection of some thirty-three Liberals on an evasory motion 
by Lord Grosvenor, who voted with the Conservatives. The cause, if we con- 
sider English p.litics in a comprehensive view, is easily discovered. 

Lord Palmerston was well known to be averse from any furt@j admissions 
to the franchise. While he ca!led himself a Whig, he was in 2 particular, 
at least, as good a Tory as the staunchest Tories could devise. Therefore, he 
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was supported by a large number of aristocrats, who liked the popular and 
fashionable name of “ Liberal,” and who, under him, saw pla:nly that the 
name carried with it no practical concession to the lower classes. The present 
Prime Minister, however, in conjunction with his brilliant Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had no sooner succeeded to the Treasury than he announced his 
intention to introduce a practical measure of reform, which should admit the 
working men of England to a larger share of the franchise. This frightened 
the aristocratic wing of the Liberals, who, on the first occasion, as we have 
seen, went over to the Conservatives. 

There is this difference to be noted between the English Liberals and the 
Conservatives: that while the Liberals are made up of a mixture of several 
different sets of opinions, the Conservatives are a unit. Among the Liberals 
are the old Peelites or very moderate Liberals, the old aristocratic Whig fam- 
ily party, the radical reformers, and the Palmerstonians, The Conservatives 
are the inher.tors of the doctrines promulgated by William Pitt and George 
Canning, and stand firmly for Church, State, Lords, prescription, the landed 
interest, and no more approaches toward democracy. Lord Russell then has 
been in this difficulty; if he introduced a real reform, he would frighten off the 
anti-reform Palmerstonians, the aristocratic Whigs, and perhaps some of the 
Peelites; if he did not introduce such a reform, he would lose the support of 
Gladstone, Goschen, Gibson, Villiers and their followers, as well as the extreme 
wing of radicals, with John Bright at their head. He has chosen the first al- 
terna'ive. The decidedly aristocratic element of the Liberals has gone away 
from him; the sincere reformers, the radica!s, the party who can claim, as 
Gladstone says, that “time is on their side,” continue cordially to sustain him. 

The recent crisis then has done the service of more accurately defining the 
position of parties, and of putting the real sentiments of antagonistic thinkers 
more boldly in contrast. No matter what protestations the seceders from the 
ministers may make that they are favorable to reform, the line is now dis- 
tinctly drawn between Reformers and Anti-Reformers, between aristocracy 
and progression, between those who cling to the institutions of the past and 
those who would amply provide for the necessities of the future. 

It will be apparent to every one that the distinction is more or less one of 
class. Earl Grosvenor, the member who led off the seceding Liberals, in him- 
self perscnates the idea which impelled them to abandon a ground which they 
had never occupied with sincerity. He is the oldest son and heir of the Mar- 
quess of Westmiuster, the head of one of the most ancient, richest and proud- 
est noble familiesin England. The Grosvenors have been traditionally a Whig 
family, and of late years have been set down as a Liberal family. But the 
moment it is proposed to concede anything to the lower classes—to admit ple- 
beians, however intelligent, to the suffrage—this haughty scion of Westminster 
takes the alarm; he sees approaching ruin to his hereditary dignity and 
power ; he looks forward with terror to the day when the lower class shall pre- 
ponderate in the House of Commons, and knows full well that when that day 
comes, the House of Westminster, with its compeers, is irrevocably doomed. 
Every admission to the suffrage brings England nearer to that goal ; for every 
such admission increases the number of voices in favor of still further extend- 
ing the frggghise. It is with the aristocracy a desperate and a losing game. 

It is ast@Mshing how rapid has been the progress of the party of reform 
within the last four score years. From Grey’s first bill of reform, which was 
defeated in 1793 by a vote of two hundred and thirty-two to forty-one, to 
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that which under the same leader, was passed by the Commons, forced through 
the Lords and approved by the King in 1832, the increase of the reforms was 
slow, but uniform. Since 1832 the increase has been accelerated so much that 
to-day the fate of the ministers of the Crown lies in the hands of John Bright— 
an avowed republican, an advocate of the abolition of the House of Peers, 
of the separation of Church from State, and of universal suffrage—and his fol- 
lowers. The most mature and deep-thinking minds of the generation, outside 
the higher class (and in some cases even in the higher class) are ranged on the 
side of immediate and progressive reform. John Stuart Mill, the most emi- 
nent logician of the age; Gladstone, the most brilliant orator; the Westmin- 
ster Review, the ablest of British periodicals: Earl Russell, the most ex- 
perienced legislator, are found among its devoted advocates. There is much 
promise for the cause, too, in the enlightened position which certain powerful 
noblemen, who see and yield to the spirit of the age, have taken on this ques- 
tion. At a recent Reform meeting in the city of Liverpool, three Cabinet 
ministers addressed the assemblage—Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Goschen and the 
Duke of Argyll. Of these three, the Duke of Argyll made by far the most radi- 
cal speech, committing himself without reserve to the principle and the policy of 
reform, and urging the immediate adoption of a broader system of suffrage. If 
we consider who the Duke «f Argyll is, we may well be struck with his spirit 
and magnanimity. He is the descendant of one of the oldest and haughtiest 
families of Scotland. He is the head of one of the most numerous of the 
Scottish clans. There are not a dozen men in Great Britain whose revenue is 
larger than his revenue. He possesses, therefore, exalted rank, great family 
prestige, immense wealth, and influence derived from these, and from his own 
personal merit added to these, almost superior to that of any other British sub- 
ject. It is surprising to find such a man standing boldly forth in the face of 
the world, and not only declaring himself the friend of the working man, but 
also lending his considerable power to the elevation of the lower class to a 
participation in the legislation of the nation. The position of another scion 
of the aristocracy on this question, is equally notable and unequivocal. The 
Marquess of Hartington, now the War Minister, although a young inan, the 
son of the Duke of Devonshire, a nobleman who is almost the rival of royalty 
in power and territorial domain—the Marquess of Hartington made a speech 
on the Franchise Bill in the House of Commons, in which the right of suffrage 
was frankly maintained, and which placed him squarely in the ranks of the 
progressive party. 

While, however, the Reform party includes so much strength, intellectual 
and material, the power of Conservative ideas in England can neither be des- 
pised nor overlooked. England is a land of tradition, of venerable memories. 
Its Constitution is the result of many centuries’ labor. It has been the cus- 
tom of English statesmen to boast, that no polity in the world combines in 
such perfection the benefits of freedom with the benefits of strength. The 
National Church, the hereditary Chamber of Parliament, royalty, are institu- 
tions which a long experiment has proved to be not incompatible with, at 
least not fatal to, the national development. Shail we, say the Conservatives, 
advance from this secure footing, upon ground which is uncertain? Shall we 
risk the existence of the Constitution, which has hitherto ee forward 
with so much honor to such a height of prosperity and power We are cer- 
tain that we now have a system capable of ensuring liberty, of maintaining our 
international rank, and of enforcing good government. Shall we depart from it 
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to put in practice the uncertain theories of democracy? John Bright desires 
to abolish the Church and the nobility—is England prepared thus to clear 
away the time-honored obstacles which stand between democracy and the ac- 
cession of that principle to absolute power? We are content, says Lord Derby, 
to admit all to the suffrage who can be admitted with safety ; but it is vain to 
talk about the rights of man, when man becomes subject to social conditions. 
Those who entertain these ideas are not only numerous, but many of them are 
also intelligent, keen thinkers, profound students of political science, sincere 
and patriotic in conviction ; men whose public career and whose private char- 
acters alike are pure and beyond the reach of calumny. On the ome side, 
then, we have a Reform party led by some of the first minds of the age, and 
by such enthusiasts as Bright: this party having as allies all the lower 
classes, many of the middle classes in the towns, and all those elements which, 
for one reason and another, seek primarily the national advancement. Of 
these, there are none more important than the commercial and manufacturing 
elements—elements which become more considerable every day. The progress- 
ive party forced Sir Robert Peel to abolish the Corn laws: it also achieved 
that momentous triumph for English commerce, the Cobden treaty with France. 
Both these steps were in the interest of the commercial class, in antagonism 
with the agricultural class. The same principles, too, which have thus given 
such advantages to trade and to manufacture, naturally seek to give to the 
merchant and the operative the right of suffrage. 

Now the Conservative, traditional party (I use party in a general, not a tech- 
nical sense—for Tory and Whig have ceased to represent two distinct ideas, 
and party lines, strictly speaking, are not so drawn as to make the really rival 
interests, which divide England, clear), the party which best reflecis the aris- 
tocratic and hierarchical elements of the Constitution ; the party which aims to 
preserve, and which resists improvement where improvement implies eradica- 
tion—this party is the natural stronghold of the agricultural interest. If 
any one will turn to the list of the House of Commons, he will find that the 
members for the counties are almost all Conservatives, while those for the 
towns, and particularly the sea-board and manufacturing towns, are Jiberais, 
The reason 1s, that the members for the counties are elected by the landed gen- 
try and their employés, and those for the towns by the trading population. 
The strength of the aristocracy is clearly in the rural districts; it is also so 
with the Church. When Mr. Disraeli, the Conservative leader, introduced his 
measure of reform in 1859 (a measure which the Conservatives were forced to 
introduce, owing to the pressure of popular opinion), he proposed to reduce 
the franchise in the counties to £10 householders, thus throwing the counties 
to a much greater extent into the hands of the Conservatives ; while a con- 
cession by no means proportionate was made to trading and manufacturing 
towns. It is significant that Mr. Gladstone, in the recent bill, put the county 
franchise at £14, or £4 higher than Disraeli had done—very evidently to keep 
as clear of Tory preponderance as possible; and yet some Liberals were in- 
clined to oppose this bill, because even £14 would give the Tories too great an 
advantage in the county constituencies. I adduce these facts merely to show 
that it is generally recognized in England, that the Tories derive their strength 
from the country, the Liberals from the large towns and manufacturing 
boroughs. 

The political history of England for the past few years, while it demon- 
strates a rapid growth of the idea of progressive suffrage, and the tendency of 
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‘ popular sentiment toward granting greater political influence to the lower 
classes, also indicates that there is still strong vitality in traditional and con- 
servative ideas. Every inch in the path of reform has to be stoutly fought 
for—nothing escapes the lynx eyes of the guardians of the ancient order of 
things. Yet it is not difficult to see that the power of conservatism is slowly 
waning. Its advocates find it hard to retain their theories, and at the same 
time to keep so far in unison with the spirit of the age as to make them formi- 
dable. Twice in fifteen years the Earl of Derby, the personification of enlight- 
ened Conservatism, has attempted to govern England: each time, so little in 
sympathy with him was the popular branch of Parliament, he was obliged to 
retire from power within a year after he had assumed it. Even though the 
Liberals on one side are but a coalition of factions, and by no means a har- 
monious coalition either, and although the Conservatives are a solid, compact 
phalanx on the other, the latter find it quite impossible to overreach the former, 
either by political manceuvering, or by a square contest in elections. The most. 
striking proof of the decline of the Conservatives was afforded by the fact that 
Lord Derby was fain to introduce a Reform Bill as soon as he became Prime 
Minister—an act which must have sorely tried him. 

A few years ago it would have been death to the Liberal party to hold any 
manner of converse with John Bright ; it would have been fatal to any min- 
ister had it been whispered that they took counsel with this apostle of democ- 
racy. But a very few years has wrought a great change. In 1859, it im- 
perilled a cabinet even so strong as that composed of Palmerston, Russell, 
Newcastle, Argyll, Gladstone, Herbert and Lewis, to offer a seat within it to 
Richard Cobden. To-day a Liberal Cabinet boldly announces to the House 
of Commons that they have consulted with John Bright on the subject of re- 
form ; he is, with Mr. Gladstone, no longer simply “the member for Birming- 
ham ;” he has become “my honorable friend ;” and, in spite of a long and 
loud howl from the Tory benches and the Tory press, this cabinet, in “ con- 
spiracy” with Bright, goes on to achieve a victory—a narrow one, indeed— 
but yet a victory. A very distinguished Tory member of Parliament said, 
in the course of the recent debate, that many who sat on the Liberal side 
detested the Franchise Bill, but would, nevertheless, vote for it. If this is 
true, it tells with fatal force against the speaker’s own party. If the reform 
principle has already grown so strong that members of Parliament aristocrat- 
ically and conservatively inclined, feel constrained, against their will and to save 
themselves, to vote for it, there can be no stronger proof that reform will soon 
be completely victorious. 

The leading spirit in English politics—he toward whom, more than any 
other, all eyes are turned—is undoubtedly William E. Gladstone, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Gifted with a rare eloquence, a complete master of the 
science of finance, an accomplished classical scholar, a remarkable logician, 
there is no Englishman who possesses to so eminent a degree such various 
talents, or who can boast of so great a power over the popular mind. Mr, 
Gladstone began his political career as a Tory. During the thirty years of his 
public life his principles have undergone a radical change. His transition 
from the most unreasonable conservatism to the broadest liberalism has been 
gradual and natural. The secret of his political success is best summed up in 
this: that he has kept steadily in the current of popular growth and opinion. 
He has observed the course of the current with a shrewd eye, and has always 
steered himself so as not to be drifted into silent bays, beyond whi h the cur- 
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rent has been sweeping, but so as to run his bark on its foremost wave. Thus 
we find him, the most conspicuous and talented of British statesmen, in the 
very van of the movement toward reform. It is not a little significant that 
such a man should have made up his mind that the time for a decisive step 
has come. He proposes to himself to be not only the Moses, but also the 
Joshua, of his countrymen; he will not be content with leading them to the 
border ; he will conduct them into the heart of the promised land. Under his 
leadership—for he is now virtually the leader, and soon will be actually so— 
the Reform party must rapidly become more and more distinctly defined, and 
the line which separates the progressive from the preservative spirit more and 
more clearly drawn. 

The conflict will be an open and a bitter one; and no American, at least, 
would be inclined to dissent from Mr. Gladstone, when, at the close of the 
recent memorable debate, he nobly said: ‘ The great social forces which move 
on in their might and majesty, and which the tumult of our debates does not 
for a moment impede or disturb—those great social forces are against you ; 
they are marshalled on our side, and the banner which we now carry, though 
perhaps at some moment it may droop over our sinking heads, yet it soon 
azain will float in the eye of heaven, and i. will be borne by the firm hands 
of the united people of the three kingdoms; perhaps not to an easy, but to a 
certain, and to a not distant victory.” 

Grorce M. Tow Le. 
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HE indomitable explorative enterprise of the New England mind, Church 
has carried into landscape art, the infinite possibilities whereof as acces- 
sory to and illustrative of natural science, were long ago foreseen by Hum- 
boldt, into whose views the young American painter entered with ardor and 
intelligence. It seems to us a most pleasing coincidence that, when Church 
sojourned in the vicinity of Quito, in order to study tropical landscape, he 
lodged beneath the roof and shared the hospitality of the same family with 
whom Humboldt found a home fifty years before, while making his sci- 
entific researches in the same region. His name is cherished by the house- 
hold with traditional love and honor, and his portrait, as a youth, and in the 
costume of a Prussian officer, is preserved in the chamber he occupied. Half 
a century later, the artist who was to do for South America in art what the 
savant had done in science, like him came wearied at night, to repose in the 
same apartment, cheered by the effigy of the illustrious philosopher who, 
then and there, unknown to fame, had toiled to make the remote wonders of 
nature known to all the civilized world. Church brought home a copy of this 
portrait, which offers a singular contrast to those of later dates with which 
we are familiar in this country. 

Enterprise is, indeed, a prominent characteristic of Church ; he has had the 
bravery to seek and the patience to delineate subjects heretofore scarcely 
recognized by art, one of whose benign missions it is to extend the enjoyment 
which time and space limit, and bring into mutual and congenial acquaintance 
the most widely separated glories of the universe. “It is but a very small 
portion of the earth’s surface,” says Leslie, “ that has been cultivated, so to 
speak, by the landscape painter, because, indeed, all art has been confined 
within a narrow geographical limit. The few transcripts that have been 
brought to Europe from distant lands, are from the hands of amateurs or in- 
ferior painters, who have been unable to express the truth of atmosphere, the 
greatest difficulty as it is the most important of all the requisites of landscape 
art, for without it we can never transport ourselves to the climes represented.” 
Precisely herein has been the signal triumph of such American artists as Church 
and Bierstadt ; both have explored distant regions for characteristic and fresh 
themes ; and both have succeeded in giving the true expression of local at- 
mosphere, so that the sky that overhangs and the aérial environment that 
surrounds the Andes and the Rocky Mountains, truthfully fill the imagina- 
tion through the vision. It was by a gradual transition that Church advanced 
from the faithful rendition of details, to a comprehensive realism in general 
effect, as a comparison of his early with his recent pictures demonstrates ; but 
from the first, an attempt to transcend the most common and familiar, and to 
represent the most impressive phases and phenomena, is apparent; then it 
was justly said by one of his criticg, he painted “ with almost crude emphasis.” 
The sky was the field of his earliest triumphs ; some of its most remarkable 
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and least delineated phases in the western hemisphere, he boldly and truly 
transferred to canvass. Few artists have so profoundly and habitually studied 
sunshine and atmosphere. It has long been his daily custom to ascend a hill 
near his country home, to observe the sunset; and in his landscapes “ the 
earth is always painted with reference to the skies,” which is one reason of 
their truth to nature. A want of softness, or rather too great emphasis, in his 
conceptions, was deemed his great fault; but this is mainly owing to his 
choice of subjects; as an orator seeks a theme fitted to give ample scope to 
rhetoric, an artist of scientific eloquence naturally inclines to the phenomenal 
and the characteristic, not so much from the love of effect, as from an instinct- 
ive interest in such scenes and objects in nature as are exceptional and impres- 
sive. Thus, before he explored tropical scenery, or ice-haunted waters, he 
found in the magnificent clouds of America, in her autumn-tinted forests and 
her peerless cataracts, the most congenial and inspiring subjects. His taste in 
reading suggests a scientific bias ; he has long been attracted by the electrical 
laws of the atmosphere, and has improved every opportunity to study the 
Aurora Borealis; having achieved so much in the way of representing light 
from the pure depths of the zenith to the brilliant radiance of the horizon, we 
may anticipate for him new and remarkable triumphs in the more evanescent 
phenomena dependent on electric causes. Ruskin, when he first saw Church’s 
Niagara, pointed out an effect of light upon water which he declared he had 
often seen in nature, especially among the Swiss waterfalls, but never before 
on canvas; and so perfect is the optical illusion of the iris in the same mar- 
vellous picture that the circumspect author of the Modern Painters went to 
the window and examined the glass, evidently attributing the prismatic bow 
to the refraction of the sun. It seems logical to refer such novel triumphs to 
the patient and exclusive study of nature. The proof of the scientific interest 
of such landscapes as have established Church’s popularity, may be found in 
the vivid and authentie illustrations they afford of descriptive physical geo- 
graphy. No one conversant with the features of climate, vegetation and dis- 
tribution of land and water that characterize the portions of North and South 
America, as represented by this artist, can fail to recognize them all in his 
delineations. It is not that they merely give us a vague impression, but a 
positive embodiment of these traits. The minute peculiarities of sky, atmos- 
phere, trees, rocks, rivers and herbage are pictured with the fidelity of a natu- 
ralist. Arctic voyagers have borne testimony to the exactness of certain 
phases of ice-formations in the bergs depicted by Church ; the descriptions of 
tropical scenery by Humboldt find their pictorial counterpart in the Heart of 
the Andes, Cotopaxi and Chimborazo; and his views of the Hudson, the coast 
of Maine, and other scenes in our Eastern and Middle States, directly appeal 
to the observers thereof, under the various aspects of the season and hour of 
the day chosen. 

Among the less elaborate but equally characteristic works of this artist, is 
a fantastic but genuine sky-study, widely circulated at the outbreak of the 
civil war, in the form of a colored lithograph, and entitled “ Our Banner in 
the Sky,” whereby, through an ingenious yet natural sun-emblazoned cloud- 
study, the folds of our national banner, with stars shining in the firmament, 
are delineated with effective truth, while the leafless trunk of a tree indicates 
the staff. A more recent picture represents the Island of Mount Desert, off 
the coast of Maine, with the peculiar yeasty waves and lurid glow incident to 
a dry autumnal storm in northern latitudes. It is one of those November or 
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late October mornings; the sun glows red through a murky sky. It has been 
objected that it should not be blue above, to give the color imparted to the 
water ; but strange and exceptional are the freaks of the elements under con- 
ditions like those represented ; and if two incompatible effects have been com- 
bined in this instance, there can be no doubt of the transcendent ability 
wherewith the-waves and coast are portrayed. “ Here,” says a critic, who 
suggests the very defect complained of, “is magnificent force in the sea; we 
give ourselves up to enthusiasm for it, regarded as pure power; when it dies 
its final death in mad froth and vapor, tossed quite to the top of the beetling 
barrier crags on the right foreground, we feel ourselves in an audacious actual 
presence, whose passion moves us almost like a living fact of surf. We value 
the light effects separately, and the fine recklessness of color by itself, among 
the best instances of Church’s power.” 

Time was when a landseape was painted by a kind of mathematical formula ; 
rules of composition, far more than observation of fact, formed the basis of 
the work ; one side must be higher than the other, here must be light, there 
shade ; and academic precedent fairly usurped the most unconventional branch 
of art. To what an absurd and destructive point this system may be carried, 
we have a memorable instance in the factitious success of David and his 
school. And it was long deemed essential to an American student that he 
should go abroad and learn tricks of light, and how to manage color for effect. 
But here is a painter who has never been in Europe, and who, having acquir- 
ed the requisite dexterity in the use of the pencil, went confidently to nature 
herself, using his eyes and his intelligence, and striving to reproduce what he 
saw, knew and felt. Unhampered by pedantic didaction, acquiring his own 
style, patiently working from careful observation, he produced landscapes, or 
rather pictures, of special objects of the greatest beauty and interest—like 
Niagara, Icebergs, and a Volcano, so true, impressive and natural as to charm 
with love and wonder veteran adherents ot routine, and win the ardent praise 
of the most scientific and artistic lovers of nature. 

While thus initiating a high executive standard, few have contributed more 
toward making landscape art popular than Church. He has inspired two 
writers to elaborate descriptive essays on the subjects to which his pencil has 
been devoted—one a clerical enthusiast as to the mission of art, and the other 
one of the earliest and noblest martyrs to the cause of American nationality. 
Dr. Brown, the author of “Spare Hours,” is one of his most discriminating 
eulogists ; and the crowds that daily thronged his exhibition rooms at home 
and abroad, have never been exceeded where the subject represented was 
merely a landscape. His success therein has given rise to much useful and 
eloquent criticism, and his example has stimulated to adventurous effort and 
renewed patience the whole fraternity of landscape painters. Nor is this all. 
The popularity of his pictures has given birth to some of the best triumphs 
of the burin, and yielded the most desirable subjects for chromo-lithography. 
In illustration whereof, it is only requisite to mention the admirable repro- 
duction of “ Niagara,” and the “Icebergs,” by the latter process, and the 
peerless engraving of the “ Heart of the Andes,” “ Cotopaxi,” and “ Chimbo- 
razo,.” 

Frederic Edwin Church was born in Hartford, Connecticut, May, 1826. He 
early manifested a talent for pictorial art, and after some initiatory studies, 
became a pupil of Cole, and resided with him at Catskill, N. Y. Less in- 
spired by the sentiment than apt in the skill required for the effective represent- 
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ation of nature, his obligations to his early teacher seem to be incidental 
rather than absolute. From the first there was a marked individuality in bis 
style, and a remarkable independence in his method; yet, however little 
affinity existed between the two, it is impossible that an artist could live with 
Cole without deriving from his pure and earnest love of beauty, and reverent 
observation, invaluable suggestions. Cole was one of the first landscape 
painters in America who united to the right feeling for nature a patient and 
calm devotion to the practical requirements of art. There was a scope and a 
significance in his mature efforts previously unattained, at least in the same 
degree, among us; and his example gave a new impulse to the pursuit, and a 
higher standard to popular taste. A more genial and instructive home than 
that his society and domestic life afforded, can scarcely be imagined for a young 
artist ; and the scenes amid which they dwelt, the conversations of so noble 
and true a man, and the mutual study of nature, must have auspiciously pro- 
muted the artistic development of Church. 

Amid the beautiful scenery of the Catskills were Church’s earliest studies of 
nature pursued, and near them he has fixed his Summer home. Here he ob- 
served, under singularly favorable auspices, the permanent traits of indigenous 
vegetation, the characteristic phases of atmosphere, and the evanescent phe- 
nomena of-skies, trees, and herbage, the forms of mountains, the rising and 
setting sun, the tints and tones of woodland and water, foliage and rocks—all 
the essential features of nature in her wild and primeval haunts, he there 
faithfully studied, and thus laid the foundation of that breadth and authen- 
ticity of executive skill whereby he subsequently represented, with such 
marvellous truth, her less familiar traits from the exuberant fertility of tropical 
to the sublime monotony of northern regions. As Church became known as 
a landscape painter, the critical estimate of his merits accorded him “ accu- 
racy of drawing, and great mechanical dexterity, combined with a vivid ap- 
preciation of the beauties of nature.” One of the earliest works thus charac- 
terized was a view of the famous East Rock, near New Haven; this was 
followed by a series of American landscapes, which added to his reputation ; 
especially those which were remarkable for impressive skies—“ The lifting of 
the Storm Cloud,” “ Evening after a Storm?’ and several sunset scenes. His 
progress in color was gradual, but sure, and with each new experiment, his 
scope enlarged, and his mastery was confirmed; and he determined to seek 
new and comparatively unfamiliar subjects, and extend the domain of his 
observation. In 1853 he embarked for South America, and made careful 
studies of the most picturesque aspects of that remarkable country. The vivid 
color and elaborate execution which distinguished his picture of the Great 
Mountain Chains of New Granada excited so much interest, and won such 
high encomiums, that he was induced to renew his sojourn; and in 1857 
made another v'sit—bringing home a large number of studies and sketches, 
which afforded him the materials for the celebrated lanscapes whereby he 
became so widely known as an original and gifted artist. On his return from 
his second expedition to South America, Church painted his large view of 
Niagara Falls; it is an oblong, seven feet by three, and represents the Horse- 
shoe Fall, as seen from the Canadian shore, near Table Rock. This was 
immediately recognized as the first satisfactory delineation by art of one of 
the greatest natural wonders of the western world; and this is in itself ex- 
traordinary praise, for the difficulties in the way of such a work are obvious, 
while perhaps no subject could be found more promptly to challenge public 
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estimation, familiar as it is to countless observers. The success of the artist 
in representing the Rapids is marvellous ; “in the rush of water and the fine 
atmospheric effects,” said a foreign critic, “it realized the idea of sound, as 
well as of motion.” Indeed, this work forms an era in the history of native 
landscape art, from the revelation it proved to Europeans. The great 
cataract has been profoundly studied by Church ; his first sketches evinced 
the closest observation and the happiest reproduction of evanescent phases, 
as well as normal traits; and the complete possession of the grand theme 
by his mind was memorably evidenced years after the execution of his 
famous picture, by a view of the main fall dashed off in seven hours from 
memory, and exhibited with the title of ““ Under Niagara;” sketched origi- 
nally from the deck of the little steamer Maid of the Mist ; it seems to move, 
a solid, vast, mass of water, in altitude sublime, rushing with luminous vapor 
and so full of power as to give the sensation of a continuous roar as well as 
a sublime rush. The curling mist, the far-off emerald gleam, the softness and 
density of the huge column, and the quiet, azure skies above, unite to give 
the effect of profound reality—an effect realized by the artist in a few hours, 
but the product of a long and vigilant observation, nurtured by the distinct 
image, resumed by fancy, and confirmed artistic data gathered on the spot 
years before. 

Church's travels to South America were not without fatigues and hazards. 
On one of these occasions, after twenty days passej on board a small brig, and 
suffering much from heat and sea-sickness, he disembarked at the mouth 
of the Magdalena River, which he t diously ascended in a canoe. Traversing 
the woods on mules, the art'st and his companion endured all the privations, 
and enjoyed all the wonders of a tropical journey. They were tormented by 
insects, and passed hours in making their way through the dense undergrowth. 
One dark night an accident separated them. The bridle-paths were dangerous 
without a guide; not a sign of human dwel!inzs was visible ; the hootings of 
owls and the howlings of beasts increased the horrors of darkness. Wearied 
with penetrating the interminable brushwood, now up to his kne-s in a morass, 
and now entangled amid the vine-covered trees, the intrepid limner climbed 
a tree and Jong shouted in vain. “The mules had slipped away, his companion 
was ill, and, worn out with fatigue, he found temporary repose on an ant-hill. 
After many disappointments, he succeeded at length in finding the track of 
his guides, and resuming his journey under more favorable auspices. 

These and other trials were soon forgotten, when the splendors of an exu- 
berant and radiant vegetation burst upon his sight, and he was enabled at 
leisure to explore scenes of alternate wildness and luxury, full of novel effects 
and suggestive traits for the pencil. As he became accustomed to the country 
and familiar with its resources, they opened more and more vistas of prom- 
ise to his eye and mind. Through books of travel we know the productions 
of this teeming region; its fruit so abundant and delicious, the gorgeous 
plumage of its birds, and the brilliant tints of its insects; and the late 
researches of Agassiz, under the liberal facilities by given the intelligent Em- 
peror of Brazil, will soon make its scientific phases attractively and authen- 
tically familiar; but of those gencral features which give it picturesque dis- 
tinction few have derived from reading other than a vague notion. In the 
result of Church’s studies we have, as 1t were, an epitome and typical portrait 
of the entire country, or rather each landscape represents a region with all 
its local peculiarities. In the Heart of the Andes, philosophically as well as 
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poetically so called, the characteristics of their fertile belt are as it were 
condensed; it is at once descriptive and dramatic; the deep azure of the sky, 
the far away and soaring snowy peaks, the central plain with its hamlet and- 
water courses, the lapsing valley full of luxuriant vegetation, fern palms, 
mimosas in rich festoons, a scarlet paroquet, a gorgeous insect, a church 
with red tiled roof, the wayside cross, flowers, foliage, a volcanic range, mag- 
nificent trees, exquisite ferns, pure light, veritable clouds, all the tints of 
tropical atmosphere, and all the traits of tropical vegetation, combine in 
harmonious and comprehensive, as well as exquisitely true effect and detail, 
to “conform the show of things to the desires of the mind,” and to place 
before it the spectacle of a phase of nature which to northern vision is full 
of enchantment. 

An English critic, in descanting upon the interest and the merits of this re- 
markable work, had the candor to acknowledge that as a product and a pro- 
cess of art it transcends the formulas of academic tuition, and vindicates alle- 
giance to nature’s teachings as the legitimate inspiration of landscape art : 
“ marvellous as are the skilful composition and comprehensive knowledge dis- 
played, Mr. Church never studied, in the most conventional sense of the word ; 
he has never visited the great galleries of art out of America, but he has done 
better: he has devoted several years to the study at first hand of the noble 
coast and mountain scenery of his native land.” An elevated valley six thou- 
sand feet above the sea, an hour or two before sunset, is portrayed in this 
representative scenic view of South America: the admirable distances are a 
signal triumph of aérial perspective; from the foreground to the nearest tree, 
then to the central plain, and then along the green declivities to the hoary 
summits reared in the far sky-depths, the eye takes in the prospect as in na- 
ture. Originally a bird lightly defined was poised above the forest glade, which 
will account for the allusion, no longer pertinent, in the following inadequate 
attempt to describe in words the “ Heart of the Andes :” 

The tropic life of nature here o’erflows, 
And fills with radiant hues the earth and air; 
Above, the monsoon’s breath transformed to snows, 
Crowns dizzy peaks; volcanic ridges bare 
Impend o’er vales exuberant with green, 
That fringe the sultry level; far below 
The vine-clasped trees with billowy sweep are seen, 
And over all what depths of azure glow ! 
Here the fern palms their slender arms uplift ; 
There crimsqn wings are poised and blossoms gay ; 
Slow through the ambient realm pale vapors drift, 
While bright cascades o’er grassy ledges play : 
What patient magic in the hand of art, 
That to untravelled eyes reveals the Andes’ heart ! 


A more absolute contrast in subject and experience can hardly be imagined, 
than that between the Heart of the Andes and the Icebergs. From the mys- 
terious volcanic heats of the earth we are transferred at a glance to her dead- 
liest cold—from tropical to arctic phenomena. Popular interest in the latter 
had become wide and earnest from the curiosity awakened by the voyages of 
Parry and Belcher ; the deep sympathy excited by the fate of Sir John Frank- 
in, and the admiration felt for the intrepid career of our own Kane. 

Those glittering monsters of the deep, swept from northern seas into the 
western Atlantic, hadever heen the terror of Summer voyagers amid the fogs off 
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Newfoundland ; but the heroism and the martyrdom, the scientific knowledge 
and the wonderful adventure associated herewith by the record of Arctic ex- 
peditions, had created a new and romantic interest, and made the iceberg a 
sublime symbol of daring achievement, and a solemn memorial of human sorrow 
and faith. But, wonderful as these vast crystal masses are in themselves, and 
attractive as they have become through the most wonderful chapter in the 
history of modern enterprise, few are the artists who would venture to make 
one the exclusive subject of a picture; in nature it requires all the accessories 
of space; all the effect of light, with sea, snow and the firmament around and 
above, to relieve the blankness and isolation of icebergs, by picturesque agen- 
cies; but transferred in solitary abstraction to the canvas, only a masterly 
execution could redeem a subject like this from monotonous singularity. Con- 
vinced that color and form in this as in every other natural object, made it a 
fit, however difficult, theme for delineation, Church determined to study its 
phases, note its traits and represent it with careful and elaborate art. The vivid 
descriptions of Arctic voyagers, the admirably illustrated journal of Dr. Kane, 
and the conversation of some of his intelligent companions, enlarged and de- 
fined the project in the artist’s mind. Of that mysterious, solitary, blank life in 
the polar seas, with all its marvellous details of silence and whiteness, bears, wal- 
russes, eider ducks, Esquimaux dogs, fleas and foxes, bivouacs in snow fields, 
and journeys over frozen plains, and interminable night, wherein and whereby 
human courage and patience attained an almost spiritual energy, and human 
resources are tested to the utmost—of this extraordinary and exceptional life 
the iceberg seems the monument; its spectral pinnacles glittering in the moon- 
light, its vast proportions frowning in the darkness, its capricious architecture 
mocking the fancy of the exile with shapes of familiar glory and endeared 
habitations. 

Church and his friend, equipped for an exploration along the coast of Lab- 
rador, started early in the Summer to seek and study this “architecture of the 
sea ;” they found hospitality among the fishermen and missionaries, and hay- 
ing chartered a small vessel, went forth in pursuit of icebergs—of all objects 
in nature the most difficult to study; but by dint of patience the assiduous 
artist observed a great variety of them; noted their shapes and colors, watched 
them at dawn and sunset, and, beating about the rough sea, caught with ready 
pencil and retained in his memory the most picturesque attributes of these 
evanescent wonders of the deep. The curious details of this exploration, full 
of amusing incident on the one hand and of trials to patience and comfort on 
the other, and at the same time fruitful of sublime and novel impressions of 
beauty, have been “ set in 4 note-book,” and elaborately described by the artist’s 
companion, who seems to have carried to the scene all a poet’s enthusiasm and 
an art-lover’s sympathy. Whoever would know the perils and the pleasures 
of a “ chase after icebergs” for purposes artistic, should read this chronicle of 
a Summer voyage; it is a unique illustration of the dauntless and genial en- 
terprise of American artist-life. 

The book* and the picture, which were the fruit of the expedition, reveal to us 
a marvellous idea of the various significance and interest belonging to ice- 
bergs. In substance resembling alabaster, rock-crystal, emerald, topaz, 
amethysts, and every gem of earth; in form including every shape hallowed 
by art or dear to fancy; cathedral, obelisk, shrine, domes, pilasters, arches, 
crags and cliffs ; here like a Mississippi bluff, there a fragment of the Colosseum ; 


* “ After Icebergs, with a Painter,” by Rev. Louis L. Noble. 
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now Windsor Castle, and again a Titanic vase; their peaks battlements of 
porcelain or pearl; their transitions as rapid as wind and light. What a 
series of pictures is afforded by the mere recital of daily experience, when a 
vigilant eye followed and explored the frozen and floating Alps, caverns, 
pyramids or mosques of ice! An average form, and a combination of tints 
were chosen by the artist in executing a portrait of the icebergs; and its 
authenticity in detail has been attested by several experienced observers. 

It is Church’s habit to devote the Summer to observation and reflection; 
then he gathers the materials and thinks over the plan and scope of his pic- 
tures, seeking, at the same time, by life in the open air, and wholesome physi- 
cal exercise and recreation, to invigorate his health, which is not robust, and 
lay up a stock of strength as well as ideas for work during the Winter. That 
season he passes in the city, resolutely shut up several hours daily in his 
studio, concentrating his mind upon some long-contemplated task, to which 
his time and thoughts are given with a rare and exclusive devotion, which, in 
a few months, makes the sun-burnt and active sojourner in the country re- 
semble a pale student, so exhaustive and absorbing are his labors when once 
fairly engaged upon a mature conception. Although rapid in execution, he is 
slow in working out the artistic problem to be solved, in his own mind; can- 
not brook interruption for any trivial object, and eschews all dalliance with 
pastime until his pencil is laid aside for the day. 

A domestic affliction rendering a change of scene desirable, Church, last 
Spring, embarked for Jamaica, and passed many weeks of the Summer among 
the mountains of that picturesque island. The studies which he brought 
home indicate his usual skill, industry and tact in selection : there are admir- 
able effects of sunset, storm and mist, caught in all their evanescent but 
characteristic phases; mountain shapes, gorges, plateaus, lines of coast and 
outlines of hills; beside these general features, there are minute and elabo- 
rate studies of vegetation—the palms, ferns, canebrakes, flowers, grasses and 
lizards ; ina word, all the mater.als of a tropical insular landsca>e with every 
local trait carefully noted. No one can examine such studies without recog- 
nizing the scientific method of the artist—the authenticity of his transcripts 
from nature ; and it is when comparing these materials with their combined 
result in a grand scenic composition, that we realize that the fame and the 
faculty of Church are the legitimate fruits of rare and individual endowments 


conscientiously exercised. 
H. T. Tuckerman. 
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HERE are no longer “as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it”—nor 
as many of them. The supply, like that of mineral coal, is in some 
places visibly diminishing, though both have been thought inexhaustible. If 
all the fish eggs were to hatch, and all the fishlets to grow up and have fami- 
lies in their turn, a very few years would solidify the sea into one slippery, un- 
navigable mass of fishes. One sturgeon has contained 7,000,000 eggs; a cod- 
fish, 3,400,000 ; a flounder, 1,250,000; a sole, 1,000,000; a mackerel, 500,000 ; 
a herring, 35,000; a smelt, 36,000; a salmon, 30,000. But Mr. Bertram, * 
who gives these figures, adds statements which show sufficiently that there is 
a distinct and sometimes a rapid decrease in the fish supplies, and how it hap- 
pens. The EngNsh salmon fishery, formerly extensive, no longer exists. 
Those of Ireland and Scotland are steadily declining. In the Scotch rivers, 
living men remember salmon of fifty and sixty pounds weight, and those of 
thirty and thirty-five pounds were common. But such are now scarcely seen 
at all, and their average weight is sixteen pounds or less. The extinction or 
decrease of salmon and shad in our own rivers igequally well known. Salmon 
are no longer found at all in the Connecticut, the Merrimack, the Thames, the 
Hudson, and the Delaware, and the shad are growing scarcer too. Even in 
the rivers of Maine, where forty years ago it was easy to catch two hundred 
good salmon a day for three months of the year, the fish are almest totally 
extinct. They are getting fished out of the more distant rivers of the British 
Provinces too, and before long the supply from those will fail. In the waters 
of Oregon and thence northward there is still abundance, and the sea-captain 
is doubtless still living who used to tell how he bought a ton of salmon for an 
old jack-knife. 

The sea fisheries are, many of them, showing a similar decrease. Thus, in 
the herring fisheries of Scotland, the average extent of nets spread from each 
boat increased between 1818 and 1865, from 4,500 square yards to 16,800 
square yards; while the average catch per boat decreased in the same period, 
from 125} crans (of forty-five gatlons each) to eighty-two crans. There is a 
similar decline in other fisheries. The machinery of fishing is extended and 
developed, but prices rise and supplies diminish. There is one vast ocean 
field whose harvest shows as yet no signs of failure—the Grand Bank of New- 
foundland and the deep water and shore fisheries adjoining. The Grand Bank 
alone is six hundred miles long and two hundred broad; that is, more than a 
quarter larger than New York and Pennsylvania together. It isno wonder, if 
their home fisheries are, as Mr. Bertram’s book shows, verging toward exhaus- 
tion, that the English are trying to interpret treaties in new ways so as to se- 


* The Harvest of the Sea. A contribution to the Natural and Economical History of 
the British Food Fishes. By James G. Bertram. With fifty illustrations. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1866. 8vo. pp. xv, 519. (Edinburgh print.) 
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cure as much as possible of this great field to their own exclusive use. The 
shrewd activity of American fishermen makes them unpleasant business 
rivals, and the arrogant old pretence of being the ruler of the seas, and the 
oppressive habit of enforcing the despotic Norman game laws at home, com- 
bine with commercial jealousy and the ever-pressing food question, to make 
Mr. Bull quadruply exclusive and grasping over his codfish. 

Mr. Bertram’s interesting book, from which many facts have been drawn 
for the present paper, oddly observes at the beginning, that fish, “as a general 
rule, live in the water.” He quickly adds that in Ceylon and India there are 
species which can exist in mud, and others that are said to exist in trees. In 
corroboration of this latter statement, there is to be seen in some story-book 
or other a comical picture of a flying-fish’s nest in a tree, with dogs pointing— 
sea dogs, of course—and jolly marine sportsmen blazing away at a flock of 
hapless bird-fishes in the air. The trustworthy Mr. Barnum had some months 
ago, in one of his aquaria, a slender, supple, gray fish, slow in movement, and 
about eight inches long, called Lepidosiren annectens, brought from the 
Gaboon River, and which lives through the dry season in a kind of mud 
cocoon. There was also above, on the top of the aquarium, a Jump of dirt, 
within which one of these fluviatile and fishy sleeping beauties was said to be 
then and there slumbering. But none could say whether the fish was really 
there, save those perspicacious philosophers who can see into a mill-stone. 

It is with the aquatic fish, however, that the present discussion deals. 
Statistics do not satisfactorily tell the great fish story of the world—the totals 
of the fish trade—nor does history satisfactorily trace its rise and progress. 
But it is of immense value and importance, and of ancient date. It is cn re- 
cord that the inhabitants of Arabia caught fish B. C. 1800, or over 3,600 years 
ago, in the days of Jacob and Esau. The Israelites in the desert three cen- 
turies later grumbled over the recollection of the nice fish which they used to 
have in plenty in Egypt. Fishermen by profession were chosen to be Christ’s 
Apostles. ,A herring fishery in English seas is recorded A. D. 709, about the 
time of the Saxon Heptarchy, and a couple of centuries later the cod fishery 
was put under legal regulations. In the busiest days of the Dutch fisheries, 
3,000 boats fished on the coast of Holland, 1,600 busses took herring in the 
English waters, and 800 vessels made long voyages for cod and whales. In 
1603 the Dutch sold herring worth $24,000,000, beside what were used in the 
country ; and in 1818 they had in all 12,000 herring boats, employing in all 
200,000 men. Nova Scotia employs 3,258 fishing vessels; Newfoundland 
more than 10,000; the United States about 3,000. The annual Newfound- 
land catch of cod weighs 1,400,000 tons. A hint may be got of the extent of 
this interest by summing up the following round numbers, being only the an- 
nual dollar values of a few of the larger fishing interests : 

French, all, per year $3,200,000 

British, all, per year...........2.eeeeeeeee PP ee ene 22,500,000 

Dutch (herring), per year 1,600,000 

Norwegian (cod), per year 1,500,000 

Caspian, all, per year 

United States, all, per year 48,400,000 
$79,700,000 

The monstrous fertility of fish might seem to render their decrease in num- 
ber quite out of the question. But then, infant mortality among them is, nu- 
merically considered, something awful. It is reckoned that hardly five per 
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cent. of the eggs laid by any herring even get so far as to hatch; while the 
only t.me for catching these luckless fish is their spawning time, and anybody 
may remember how large a proportion of them are found in the market with 
their roe within them. It is further computed that ninety per cent. of all 
that are hatched are destroyed within six months, which allows not more than 
one half-grown fish to every two hundred eggs, and leaves out subsequent 
destructions. Out of the 30,000 eggs of one salmon not more than five are 
said to become mature fish. In the French sardine fishery of the coast of 
Brittany—sardines, by the way, are made of sprats or other small fish of the 
right size, and are not a separate kind of fish—thirty thousand barrels of cod 
roe, costing $400,000, are used every year for ground bait. One whitling, 
weighing three-fourths of a pound, was caught, with 300 salmon eggs in him, 
being only his breakfast; and whitling are numerous and hungry. Parr, the 
young of salmon, have been extensively netted in Scotland by the ignorant 
people, and used as food, as swill, and as manure. Cod, by no means a scarce 
fish, eat herrings by three or four hundred a year, percod. It has been caleu- 
lated that the gannets, only one variety of sea-bird, around St. Kilda, only one 
little island, pick up and eat 214,000,000 herrings every Summer. 

Fish culture has not been applied to any of the commercial fish, such as 
cod, herrings, and the like, but almost entirely, in modern times at least, to 
a few of the more delicate and costly table fish; the salmon, the trout, the 
ombre chevalier of the Lake of Geneva, and the like. It is comparatively a 
cheap and easy art, and while within twenty years introduced as a new branch 
of industry in Europe, it has long been practised elsewhere. It has been an 
established pursuit in China, from ancient times. It was very luxuriously 
conducted by those magnificent human swine, the great Roman epicures. 
Lucullus, for instance, never had on hand less than $175,000 worth of live 
fish in his feeding ponds, It is also recorded that some of these guttling old 
villains actually murdered slaves to fatten their fish with. The monks of the 
middle ages used to raise fish in ponds—or rather protect their natural in- 
crease there—with a view to Fridays and the like, and so did many gentle and 
noble families. At Comacchio, on the Adriatic, at the mouth of the Po, there 
has been an immense eel-cultivating establishment, probably for nearly six 
hundred years. At this place, which is a whole town and territory of eelers, 
an expanse of useless swamp, about a hundred and forty miles in circumfer- 
ence, has been dyked, canalled, boxed, sluiced, pooled and basketed up, until salt 
water from the sea or‘fresh from the river can be let in or out at pleasure by 
about a hundred mouths. The road is opened to the millions of young eels 
on February 21st, and they come squirming up from the sea, looking like a 
long stream of wisps of coarse, whitish thread, and, as is reported, never mis- 
taking the date. Once in, they are kept in, nourished and fattened, and left 
to rove at pleasure, and from August to December the marketable ones are 
fished out and sold. 

Fish culture consists in fecundating fish eggs, hatching them, and protect- 
ing the young as long as is necessary. Its primary fact is, that the eggs may 
be fertilized by artificial aid. This fact has been repeatedly discovered. A 
German, one Jacobi, found it out a century ago and more, and practised 1t 
well and wrote well about it. Mr. Shaw, of Drumlanrig, in Scotland, about 
1833-35, discovered the same, in the experiments he made to prove that parrs 
are young salmon. But the last and quite recent and most efficient establish- 
ment of fish culture as a real industrial pursuit, has taken place in France, 
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and is due to Joseph Remy, a French peasant, a fisherman by occupation, of 
the district of La Bresse in the Vosges. This shrewd, poor man began by 
wondering at the growing scarcity of fish, when their eggs are so immensely 
numerous. He settled that the difficulty was simply the excessive percentage 
of eggs that did not hatch, of young fish destroyed, and adult fish destroyed 
too young; and selecting a colleague, one Gehin, they began on a small scale, 
and within a few years stocked two small ponds with artificial trout (so to 
speak) so fully as to yield 1,200 eatable fish per annum; put 50,000 trout 
into the Moselotte River ; and, at the request of some local authorities of that 
neighborhood, stocked several other streams. 

The celebrated naturalist Milne-Edwards, about 1850, after an investiga- 
tion made by Government request, reported strongly in favor of Remy and 
Gehin’s plan, and another eminent savant, Professor Coste, of the College of 
France, in 1852 reported officially to the French Minister of Agriculture a 
scheme for stocking all the French streams with fish, which report led to the 
establishment of the public institution at Huningue, near Basle, for distribut- 
ing fish eggs. This institution, down to the Winter of 1863-4, had distrib- 
uted more than a hundred and ten million fish eggs. forty-one million of them 
eggs of salmon or trout, and four-fifths or more of them being used in France. 
There are other establishments for a similar purpose, and the rivers, ponds 
and canals of France are steadily increasing in value as sources of food and 
of wealth; the whole fresh water fisheries of France being computed to be 
worth $4,000,000 a year. 

Similar systematic measures are pursued on the French coast for growing 
oysters and muscles. The French oyster beds, about fifteen years ago, had 
become about exhausted by the destructiveness of dredging. The same Pro- 
fessor Coste who had reported on river fish culture, was sent on a voyage to 
investigate the state of French sea-fisheries, and on his travels came to Lake 
Fusaro, in Italy. This is the ancient Avernus. Near it is the Lucrine Lake, 
where an ancient Roman, Sergius Orata, used to cultivate oysters in the days 
of Lucullus. Now, Avernus, instead of being employed as an entrance to 
Tartarus, has in modern times been put to the agreeable use of an oyster 
farm. The piscatory Professor found a system pursued here which he recom- 
mended at home, and it was at once put in operation at St. Brieuc, in 1859. 
But at the Ile de Rhé the learned Professor had been anticipated in the busi- 
ness, and not by another professor, nor by a fisherman either, but by a stone- 
mason, named Beef, who had begun some quiet experiments in 1858, and was 
rapidly imitated by his neighbors when they saw that he made money. The 
oyster is a hermaphrodite, and each, therefore, produces its eggs independently. 
At the proper time, the adult oysters are laid down on the breeding banks, 
and stones, old shells, or fascines are laid down below them or floated abeve 
them to receive the spawn or “spat.” This sinks or floats, and adheres to 
whatever it touches, and the young oysters at once go to work and grow. 
That is the whole story; and in the fourth year of the business at the Ile de 
Rhé, Government had allotted 3,263 portions of coast or “ fore-shore” to be 
used in the business, over 75,000,000 oysters were planted, and the yearly 
revenue from the business was more than $225,000. More recently, the oys- 
ters at the Ile de Rhé were estimated to number 378,000,000; and on the 
whole French coast there are 7,000 of these oyster farms. Similar methods, 
and with similar success, are employed at St. Brieuc and other French oyster 
grounds, Muscles are grown nearly in the same way, and with a good profit. 
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The French oyster farmers have one department which is unknown elsewhere ; 
that of greening the oysters. This consists of fattening them in special reser- 
voirs or claires, in quiet sea water and with much attention. Here they 
grow fat and green, apparently from feeding on some marine vegetation ; and 
the continental epicures think no other oyster worth looking at. Most 
Americans would as lief eat blue veal as green oysters. But the French eat 
nice, fat snails, and the Italians eat vipers. There is no use in discussing 
tastes. 

The English oyster business has not this green department. The British 
oyster is indeed fattened in dealers’ cellars, with oat-meal, just as is sometimes 
done in this country with Indian meal. But the process dilutes the oyster 
and destroys the flavor. Oystering on the English coast is not carried on as 
systematically or scientifically as in France, though the Whitstable Free 
Dredgers’ Company, and concerns occupying the vicinity, are extensive, well 
organized and prosperous concerns, The oyster farms here cover a space of 
twenty-seven square miles; the business employs 3,000 people, and the sales 
sometimes reach a million dollars a year. But this area, large as it is, need 
not astonish us, for, Mr. Bertram says, “ there is an oyster bed in Long Island 
Sound which is 115 miles long.” There are those in New York City who 
would pay Mr. Bertram to point out this “fundum,” which, unless it curls 
round so as to economize space, would thus seem to occupy five miles more 
than the whole length of the Sound. But the worthy genileman’s views are 
somewhat obscure on American subjects, as he says in another place that 
oysters are plentiful ad/ over America, as if no part of it was above salt water 
tides ; and in still another that our oyster supply is on the whole decidedly 
failing. 

The principal British experiments in fish culture proper have been those at 
Stormontfield on the Tay, which have been in operation for about twelve 
years, and, aided by stringent protective laws, have thus far increased the 
number of salmon in that river by one tenth. Other attempts have been 
made on the Dee in Scotland, in Galway, and elsewhere, with considerable 
success. 

In the United States some efforts have been made to cultivate trout, and 
there are a few feeble legal provisions about shad. But food is too plentiful 
in this country to permit any real importance to the question of fish culture, 
while game laws and restrictions upon hunting and fishing are peculiarly 
foreign to our national character; and, lastly, our manufacturing interests are 
extensive, lively and influential. The Connecticut and Merrimack Rivers are 
good instances of the natural tendency of the river-fish question in the United 
States. The salmon left them long ago; and the shad, already pretty well 
hunted down, have within a few years begun to disappear, especially from 
their upper waters, being shut off by dams and poisoned by the chemicals and 
filth emptied into the rivers in the development of the saw-mill and .factory 
interests. Vermont and New Hampshire remonstrated with the States on 
the seaboard, and Massachusetts, very properly, appointed a commission to 
investigate and report. This has been done, but the substance of the report 
seems to be, that water-ways or passes could be opened to allow the fish to go 
and come at spawning time, but that the question of chemicals and filth is 
more difficult. Indeed, it does not appear whether the abominable and poison- 
ous stuff flung into the Merrimack would not keep the fish out of it sithout 
any dams. And besides, although the Connecticut has water enough“ supply 
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proper fish-ways, the Merrimack could not do it without danger of stopping all 
the Lowell mills one day in aweek. And it is not likely that the spindle will 
recede before the shad. 

This is an age of World’s Exhibitions, and, of course, there must be a proper 
amount of exhibitions of fishing and fish cultivating apparatus and produc- 
tions. A “ Fish Raising and Water Culture Exposition” is announced, to be 
held at Archana, in France, during the coming July, to which, it has been 
suggested, some of our fishing smacks might be sent. If the terms of the 
announcement would include these, a whaleboat should also go, a bomb-lance 
for whaling, and one or two specimens of that curious but not very useful 
Yankee invention, the “ sockdologer fish-hook.” An exhibition of the appa- 
tus and products of European marine fisheries was held at Amsterdam, in 
1861, and another at Bergen, in Norway, in August, 1865. Norway, Sweden 
and England were the chief exhibitors at Bergen; France, in spite of her four 
or five hundred fishing vessels, 16,000 boats, and 56,000 fishermen, being re- 
presented by only four or five exhibitors. The French Government, however, 
which is always attentive to industrial improvements, sent a commission of 
two naval captains and eight outfitters or masters of fishing vessels, to ex- 
amine and report on this exhibition, which they did in a document of con- 
siderable interest, printed in the Révue Maritime et Coloniale, for December 
following. The exhibition was held in a large building, recently erected for a 
picture gallery. In the basement were placed heavy articles, such as steam 
machinery for extracting cod-liver oil, the larger sorts of fishing apparatus, 
models of portable ice-houses, fish oils, specimens of cod, herring, ete. On the 
first floor were smaller articles, and the whole second floor was occupied with 
the English part of the exhibition. There was a collection of prepared speci- 
mens of fish, dry or in spirits of wine, which included many very curious 
ones from the Arctic waters, There were various specimens of salt; pyro- 
ligneous acid, exhibited as likely to be used instead of the smoking process ; 
barrels of many patterns ; cases for transporting fresh fish ; models, plans and 
designs of fishing vessels and boats, a collection of the craft themselves being 
also on view in the harbor; fishing lines, sailcloth, nets, sleds for fishing on 
the ice, with ice-pick, basket and other outfit ; a model of a reservoir for live 
fish ; hooks, sinkers, floats, set-lines and apparatus, dredges, traps (for seals), 
machinery for tarring, oiling or tanning nets to preserve them, apparatus for 
hatching salmon eggs, model houses for fishermen, fishing clothes, sea-stores, 
etc., etc. The report shows that the Norwegian fishing interest is large, well 
conducted and prosperous, and that the French Government feels a lively in- 
terest in the whole subject of sea and river fisheries ; and the exhibition sets 
an example which might be followed in this country with advantage. 

The craft used, the fish taken, the apparatus employed, upon our immense 
seaboard and in our immense range of river and lake fisheries, would furnish 
a singularly varied and interesting array, to the naturalist as well as to the 
merchant and the politician. The New Bedford whaler, the mackerel schooner, 
the smack, the Block Island boat, the oyster and fishing boats of various pat- 
terns, the broad-sterned seine boats, and other salt-water craft, would contrast 
curiously with the light bateaux and birch canoes of the Northern rivers and 
lakes, the heavy dug-outs of the Fair Haven oystermen, and the clumsier log 
canoes of the Southwest. Along with the established commercial fish—cod, 
herring, mackerel, halibut, salmon, sturgeon, and the rest—might be seen the 
rarer delicacies, more peculiar forms, and specific local types of our country. 
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The delicious white-fish of the Northern lakes would be present, and his oily 
and ill-flavored namesake, whose decaying millions taint the air and fertilize 
the corn and potatoes so effectively along the southern coast of New England; 
the mighty muscalonge and the heavy lake trout, the brook trout, the pike, 
and bass, and rock-fish, and sheep’s-head, from our Northern rivers; the black- 
fish, weak-fish, and other market sea fish of the North; and the cruel gar- 
fish from the Mississippi, the mullet, and grouper, and snapper, and other 
luxurious fish from the Gulf and Southern coast, should all be seen ; all the 
varieties of shell-fish should be shown; a white shark, a devii-fish, and an 
alligator should be present, by way of collateral or contrasted illustration, 
and—with mystic respect be it spoken—some suggestions should be conveyed 
to the minds of the spectators, of the story, at least, of the great sea-serpent. 
None are more industrious, intelligent and successful than the Americans in 
reaping the sea, and no nation could furnish forth so great, varied and pro- 
foundly interesting a collection of the products, apparatus, and victims of the 


ocean harvest. : 
F. B. Perxrys. 
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HE shadows creep across the deep 

And up the silent river, 

While softly through the central blue 
Faint rays of starlight quiver. 

So fades life’s light, so falls its night, 
And mantles all in sadness, 

Till stars of love shine out above 
And fill the soul with gladness. 


The homeward main we slowly gain 
With every oar-stroke’s cadence, 
And leave a shore all peopled o’er 
With fairy men and maidens. 
’Tis thus we glide on Time’s dark tide, 
To labor’s solemn measure, 
Death’s shore to find, and leave behind 
The flowery isles of pleasure. 
Epwin Rossiter Jonnson. 





TORMENTING THE ALPHABET. 


“Goot ’orts!” 
—Sir Hueu Evans. 


HE puzzle of all English lit- 
erature is, in effect, to give 
twenty-six letters an arrange- 
ment by which they will present 
some new impression to the 
mind. The more brilliant that 
arrangement, the more successful 
the writer. By a mathematical 
calculation we may discover that 
the variety of arrangement of 
which they are capable is prac- 
tically infinite. The writers of 
the English dictionary alone 
have been able to find forty 
thousand words constructed from 
them, without much effort ; the 
language is said to contain a 
hundred thousand ; and these 
words are expected to be the 
vehicle of a great deal of original 
and profitable matter for a con- 
siderable time to come. It has 
been stated, I am aware, that 
we are approaching the time 
when original forms of expres- 
sion will be exhausted and no 
new combinations of words pos- 
sible. All our rhymes have been used a dozen times over. Prof. Masson, at 
a recent club dinner in Edinburgh, said, “ there are at this time two hundrea 
thousand writers of acceptable verses in Great Britain alone, and the time 
may come when a stranger will be pointed out in the street as the man who 
has not written a book.” I am told by a literary friend that, until more 
words are coined, the language is capable of only nine puns that have not 
been printed. There would be a sad pleasure in plucking these nine last 
roses of Summer. But notwithstanding these ominous hints, there will yet 
be new ideas, and new words for them. 
Our alphabet, as it now stands, has become a string of singularly ambiguous 
signs, and affords an unequalled opportunity for tormemtors, just as a man 
who cannot express himself clearly can be plagued with sophistical questions. 


The confusion of English sounds and letters was well illustrated by him who 
27 
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spelled coffee without one correct letter, viz., “kauphy.” And, moreover, it is 
to be observed that his spelling is nearer the original than the one in use, fora 
pamphlet was printed in Oxford in 1659, on “ The nature of the drink Kauhi 
or Coffee.” It is amusing to observe in how many ways some words may be 
spelled. Mr. Hargrave Jennings notices the many different orthographies 
clained for the name of Shakspeare. The signature in the British Museum, he 
says, is probably the real and correct one. Every man is supposed to know 
best how to spell his own name, and Shakspeare’s spelling is “ Shakspeare.” 
He gives a collection of the forms of orthography that have l,een employed, 


thus : 


Chacsper, Shakespere, Schakspeyr, 
Saxpere, Shakespear, Shakuspeare, 
Saxspere, Shakespeere, Shaxeper, 
Schackspere, Shakesper, Shaxkespere, 
Schakespeare, Shakspear, Shaxkspere, 
Schakespiere, Shakespeyre, Shakyspere, 
Schakespere, Shakispere, Shakysper, 
Schakspare, Shakspeare, Shaxper, 
Shackspeare, Shakespeare, Shaxpere, 
Shackspere, Shakspere, Shaxspere, 
Shackspire, Schakspere, Shaxsper, 
Shagspere, Schaksper, Shaxpeare. 


A Frenchman has denied that any of these forms is correct, for he claims 
that the original must have been Jacques Pierre, corrupted into Shakspeare 
by the poet’s ignorant ancestors. 

As an example of the vagueness of our pronunciation, imagine the per- 
plexity of a Frenchman just learning English, and wishing to speak of Gough, 
the lecturer. Is the name Go as in though, or Gupp as in hiccough, or Goo 
as in through, or Gok as in hough, or Gau as in sought, or Guff as in tough, 
or Gow as in bough, or Goff as in cough; or rather, is the G soft and the 
name either Jo, or Jupp, or Joo, or Jok, or Jaw, or Juff, or Jow, or Joff ? 

Yet these irregularities have given opportunity for many of those curious 
devices and humorous conceits in language which have occupied even the 
greatest minds in moments of recreation. The artistically bad orthography 
of many of our funny writers is made possible by the inconsistencies of our 
alphabet. But some instances of natural funny bad spelling are, perhaps, 
equal to any artificial ones. It should be mentioned here that many of the 
instances cited in this paper, of cacography, and of other methods of tor- 
menting the English alphabet, have been in print before. They are, however, 
selected as the best illustrations in point, and as not too stale to go upon the 
present record. Here isa letter that was sent to an undertaker by an afflicted 
widower : 

“ Sur—My waif is ded, and Wants to be berried to morro. At Wunorklok. U nose 
wair to dig the Hole—bi the side of my too Uther waffs—Lot it be deep.” 

Here is one sent to a doctor : 


“Cer—Yole oblige me ef yole kum un ce me I hev a Bad kowd am Hill in my Bow 
Hills an hev lost my Happy Tight.” 

The following letter, received by a schoolmaster, was liable to be misunder- 
stood : 


“ Sur—As you are a man of noledge I igtend to inter my son in your skull.” 


' The following bill was sent to a gentleman : 
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Pade, Josef Jaxn 
The items of that bill are not apothecaries’ articles, as might be supposed ; 
but merely, “A horse half a day and a taking of him home again.” 
A jewel almost as bright in this coronet of bad English was the German 
grocer’s weighty announcement, which my readers may translate for them- 


selves: 
BOSIDEVELE 
NO 
DROSCHDT. 
+ Many eccentric devices of literature depend on the peculiar arrangement 


of letters, Some of these have fine-sounding names, and are recognized as 
proper recreations of the learned. 

The Palindrome, which is a line that reads alike backward or forward, is 
difficult to construct in English, but is common in Greek and Latin. One of 
the best is Adam’s first observation to Eve: “Madam I’m Adam.” Another 
is in the story that Napoleon, when at St. Helena, being asked by an English- 
man if he thought he could have sacked London, replied, “ Able was I ere I 
saw Elba’’—the best palindrome, probably, in the language. The following 
lacks completeness in two points: “Lewd did I live & evil did I dwel.” A 
good Latin example is the lawyer’s motto: “Si Nummi immunis.” The 
1 following sentence is not only a palindrome, but extraordinary in other re- 

spects: “Sator arepo tenet opera rotas.” This spells the same backward and 
forward ; all the first letters of the words spell the first word; the second let- 
ters of the words spell the second word, and so on through the third, fourth 
and fifth. The last letters spell the last word; the next to the last of each 
word spell the next word, and so on to the beginning. 

The Anagram has occupied a pretentious place in literature. The wits and 
wiseacres of theolden times looked into the names of men and places for satires 
and for gmens. Several astronomers have used anagrams to secure the credit 
- of discoveries which they did not wish to reveal. 

Louie XIII. retained in his service an anagrammatist named Thomas Billon, 
with a pension of twelve hundred livres. Calvin calls himself bv the ana- 
grammatic name of Alcuinus, in the title of his Institutes printed at Strasburg. 
Alcuinus was the great restorer of learning in the time of Charlemagne, and 
‘substituting u for v (the letters in those days being equivalent), the name is an 
anagram from Calvinus. It was deemed almost a prophecy of fate when it 
was found that the name of Louis de Boucherat could be transposed to, “ esé 
la bouche du Rot” (is the mouthpiece of the King) ; that of Francis de Veloys 
to “ De fagon suis royal” (of regal strain); and John Charles Stuart, the full ; 
name of James I., to “claims Arthur's seat.” The fascinating Marie Touchet 
procured a liberal pension for the writer who deduced from her name, “ Je 
charme tout” (I charm all). Queen Elizabeth once received an anonymous 
letter containing the following anagram: “Elizabeth, Regina Angloram ”"— 
“ Gloria regni salvi manebit” (The glory of the kingdom shall remain intact). 
Dr. Burney found the happy anagram, “ Honor est a Nilo” (his honor is 
from the Nile}, in “ Horatio Nelson.” “ Napoleon Bonaparte” was transposed 
to read, “ Bona rapta, Leno, pone,” (rascal, yield up your stolen possessions). 
“ Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington,” came from the epigrammatic cru- 
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cible, “ Let the well-foiled Gaul secure thy renown ;” from “ Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte ” has been drawn the warning, “ An open plot! Arouse Albion!” 
and “ Florence Nightingale” furnishes the pretty words, “ Flit on, cheering 
angel!” One of the oldest and ablest ef the New York editors, Rev. Joshua 
Leavitt, D. D., finds in his name the good Christian sentiment, “ 1 have a just 
lot.” 

A number of ingenious Latin anagrams have been made from “United 
States.” 

In te Deus stat—God stands in thee. 

Inde tute stas—Hence thou standest safely. 

Desiste, nutat—Hands off ! ‘It shakes! (The Union. Appropriate in 1861.) 

Dentatus iste—He has teeth (7. e., Uncle Sam has.) 

Siste nudat te—Stop! He strips thee! 

Et ista desunt—Those things are also wanting. (The Indian bonds.) 

A te desistunt—They keep off from thee. (Foreign nations.) 

The anagrammatic answer to the question—“ Is pity love?” is, “ positively.” 

Other permutations are given‘thus: Astronomers—“ moon starers,” search- 
ing whether there are “ no more stars ;” Lawyers—“ sly ware ;” Telegraphs— 
“ great helps ;’ Punishment—“ nine thumps ;” Old England—“ golden land ;” 
Matrimony—“ try, mon ami,” or, “into my arm ;” Paradise Lost—“ reap sad 
toils ;’ Paradise Regained—‘“ dead respite again ;”’ French Revolution— 
“violence ran forth;” Revolution—“ to love ruin ;’ Penitentiary—‘ nay, I 
repent it;” Parishioners—* I hire parson3;” Presbyterian—“ best in prayer ;” 
Impatient—‘ Tim, in a pet ;’ Midshipman—“ mind his map ;” Melodrama— 
“made moral;’ Surgeon—“ go, nurse ;” Catalogue—‘“ got a clue.” There is 
a word which, by changing the position of a single letter, becomes its own 
opposite; united—untied. It is stated that a man once sent to a girl whom 
he loved, named Magdalen, three dozen anagrams on her name as a token of 
affection. A lady now-a-days would prefer almost any sort of trash, even a 
poem on her eyebrows, to a gift of anagrams, 

Chronograms were used to describe dates in numeral letters by elevating 
them in the midst of sentences. The following was the motto on a medal 
struck by Gustavus Adolphus in 1632: , 

ChristVs DVX, ergo trIVMphVs. 

A chronogrammatist elevating certain letters in a line of Horace, compels 
him to give the year of our Lord : 

“ — feriaM siDere VertIce’””—MDVI. 

Authors have occasionally amused themselves by constructing Lipograms, 
or writings in which a certain letter is entirely excluded. We are told of a 
Latin prose work of Fulgentius in twenty-three chapters, according to the 
order of the Latin alphabet, in the first of which @ was omitted, in the second 
b, and so on to the last letter. The criticism of Jami, the Persian author, on 
a poem of this kind in which the letter Alf did not occur, was: “It would 
be better if all the letters were left out.” Yet, perhaps, this kind of litera- 
ture might be rendered useful for persons who, on account of some impediment 
of speech, are unable to pronounce certain sounds. 

Punch announces a new volume, entitled “ Lispings from Low Latitudes,” 
edited by Lady Dufferin. The first poem begins: 

“ Tho’ thplendid the Thummer thun th’yines, 
Thwect thunth’yine theemth tholemn to thee, 
When the Thouth through the thtorm-th’yaken pineth, 
Thweepth a thong to the thoil of the free.” 
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Suppose a lover to whom s was so terrible desired to serenade his lady ; 
with what a relieved and grateful soul would he seize upon the following 
beautiful song, in which the obnoxious letter has no place: 

“Oh! come to-night; for naught can charm 

The weary time when thou’rt away. 

Oh! come ; the gentle moon hath thrown 
O’er bower and hall her quivering ray. 

The heather-bell hath mildly flung, 
From off her fairy leaf, the bright 

And diamond dew-drop that had hung 
Upon that leaf—a gem of light. 

Then come, love, come! 


“ To-night the liquid wave hath not— 
Illumined by the moonlit beam 
Playing upon the lake beneath, 
Like frolic in an Autumn dream— 
The liquid wave hath not, to-night, 
In all her moonlit pride, a fair 
Gift like to them that on thy lip 
Do breathe and laugh, and home it there. 
Then come, love, come! 


“To-night! to-night! my gentle one, 
The flower-bearing Amra tree 
Doth long, with fragrant moan, to meet 
The love-lip of the honey-bee. 
But not the Amra tree can long 
To greet the bee, at evening light, 
With half the deep, fond love I long 
To meet my Nama here to-night. 
Then come, love, come!” 


The following poem on “ Incontrovertible Facts,” contains no vowel but 0: 


“No monk too good to rob, or cog or plot. 
No fool so gross to bolt Scotch collops hot. 
From Donjon tops no Oronooko rolls. 
Logwood, not lotos, floods Oporto’s bowls. 
Troops of old tosepots oft to sot consort. 
Box tops odd schoolboys oft do flog for sport. 
No cool monsoons blow soft on Oxford dons, 
Orthodox, jog-trot, book-worm Solomons ! 
Bold Ostrogoths of ghosts no horror show. 
On London shop-fronts no hop-blossoms grow. 
To crocks of gold no dodo looke for food. 
On soft cloth footstools no old fox doth brood. 
Long storm-tost sloops forlorn work on to port. 
Rooks do not roost on spoons, nor woodcocks snort, 
Nor dog on snowdrop,or on coltsfoot rolls, 
Nor common frog concocts long protocols.” 
The following stanza contains the whole alphabet, and may be used as an 
exercise in teaching young children their letters : 
“ God gives the grazing ox his meat, 
And quickly hears the sheep’s low cry, 
But man, who tastes his finest wheat, 
Should joy to lift his praises high.” 
The Acrostic is now mostly confined to love-letters, in which the ardent if 
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not verdant swain manages to introduce the name of his lady down the out- 
side wall of his verse. To render it perfectly intelligible, the following lines 
are sometimes added in conclusion : 


“If the foregoing’s read with care, 
It names the fairest of the fair.” 


Yet the acrostic must be of ancient origin, for a copy of Greek verses is 
given in the life of Constantine by Eusebius, Bishop of Cesarea, who died 
A. D. 340, which he states are by the Erythraean Sibyl, and which are an 
acrostic reading, ‘‘ Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Savior.” 

Such ingenious tricks as concealing and yet retaining enduringly the name 
of the author of a poem by an acrostic, or beginning each chapter with suc- 
cessive letters of the alphabet or with some acrostic, have been occasional in 
literature. Boccaccio has a poem of fifty cantos, which is an acrostic; and 
Lord North in the Court of James I. wrote a set of sonnets, each beginning 
with a successive letter of the alphabet. Sir John Davies wrote twenty-six 
short poems, each of which is an acrostic on the words, “ Elizabeth Regina.” 
Desmond Ryan recently wrote in the London Musical World this acrostic on 
Adelina Patti 

“ Art and Genius burn within her, 
Dearest fondling of the Graces! 
Ev’ry charm is centred in her— 
Like a Poet’s page her face is! 
In her voice the lark is thrilling— 
Now to weep the heart is willing— 
And now with joy and light ’tis filling! 


Praised, admired, two worlds all hail her— 
Artless, pure, no tongues assail her! 
Treasured friends can never fail her! 

Tell me, sooth, whose praise all that is ? 

I say, ADELINA Patti's!” 

The acrostic may be written at the end of the poem, or to read from the 
second letter or word instead of the first, or the like. A short time ago the 
Ohio Statesman printed an acrostic, introducing it as a “ patriotic effusion,” 
which pronounced the editor “a great jackass, and a vile old rat to boot.” 

Edgar A. Poe, who had a remarkable talent for whatever in literature re- 
quired constructive dexterity, made several curious crypto-anagrams, whose 
key word consisted of the first letter of the first line, the second of the second, 
and go on. 

Letter puzzles are sometimes very entertaining. But the simplest sort of 
riddle in the world to answer is that which commences after this fashion : 


“T’m found in the sun, but not in the moon,” 


and which has some letter for an answer. It is no excuse for it that Byron 
has written an excellent one on the letter H. Some letier puzzles are, how- 
ever, made quite curious by a diagrammatic arrangement. Such a one is: 
cc 
SI 


The answer is, “ The season is backward ” (The C’s on “is’’ backward). 


Fifty set down, it matters much which way, 
And naught unto it add without delay, 
Add five unto the naught at the right hand, 
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That all within one perfect line may stand, 
Then each in four equal parts divide, 

And place the first fourth by the side. 

The sum thus worked, if rightly done, 
Will prove what tempts men risks to run. 


The solution is as follows: 


Dekh ciintead ececteete L. 
0 ere ee 0. 
BOE in 0.081040 00bsbaresees V. 
Fo ae eee E. 
There is a puzzle which involves a Shakspearian quotation, written thus: 
KIND. 


The solution is, “ A little more than ‘kin’ and less than ‘kind.’” 

A placard bearing the following dialogue was once in Rome found pasted 
cn a statue of the Pope: Query. What ails the Pope? Answer. Tumore 
(tumor). Q. What’s the cause of it? A. Strike out the initial T—umore 
(moisture). Q. What will be the consequences of it? A. Strike out the 
initial U—More (he dies). Q. When is it going to happen? A. Strike out 
the initial M—Ore (within a few hours). Q. And who'll take his place? A. 
Strike out the initial O—Re (the King). Q. Which king? A. Strike out 
the initial R—E (Emmanuele). 

Alliteration, though it may properly be considered in this article, is really 
as much an effect by sound as by the similarity of letters. The throwing to- 
gether cf words that commence alike may give us curious specimens of litera- 
ture; but when this art is used to accomplish “the harmony of verses and 
sentences, it becomes one of the most effective graces of language. The best 
known specimen of alliteration is “ The Siege of Belgrade,” commencing, 

“An Austrian army awfully arrayed.” 


There have been other attempts of the same kind, among which are Mr. 

Newell’s “ Age B'untly Considered,” commencing : 
“ As age advances, ails and aches attend, 
Backs builded broadest burdensomely bend.” 

And another entitled “ Prince Charles Protected by Flora McDonald.” Al- 
l:teration has been employed from the earliest t'mes, both in poetry and prose. 
It has indeed been made to tuke the place of rhyme, and, as has been said, 
is thus “freely used in old German, Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian poetry. 
To this day it lingers in Icelandic song. When used instead of rhyme, it was 
required that, in a couplet of two short lines, three words should begin with 
the same letter—two in the first line, or hemistich, and one in the second—as 
in this Anglo-Saxon couplet, by Caedmon: 

Firum folden 

Frae almightig.” 

It is also noticed by another writer how, “in Icelandic and Gothic poetry 
this alliteration was reduced to a regular system, which soon passed into our 
literature, and became the rhythm of the ‘Vision of Piers Ploughman.’” 
The fsllowing two lines, or, rather, pair of couplets, will illustrate the position 
of the alliterative consonants in this measure : 

“Tn habit as harmot—unholy of werkes 
Went wide in the world—iconders to heare.” 


Three such letters were allowed in every couplet; but it was necessary to 
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separate them, and this was generally effected by placing two in the first 
member of the distich, and the other in a prominent part of the second. Thus 
the attention was arrested, and the structure of the verse was indicated by 
the dominant letter, which ruled like the key-note of a chant. 

It is elsewhere stated that there were one hundred and thirty-six kinds of 
Icelandic verse formed on the alliterative principle. Even in nations widely 
separated from the Gothic, such as the Tamuls and others in the south of 
India, the essential distinction of verse is alliteration, as also in ancient Irish 
poetry. It has a charm for versifiers in all languages the literature of which 
is yet undeveloped. Thus, the rather inharmonious line of Ennius: 


“©O Tite tute Tati tibi tanta tiranne tulisti.” 


These conceits were much in vogue in the middle ages, in dead as well as 
in living languages. Here are two lines from an absurd performance in which 
every word begins with P, entitled, “ Pugna Porcorum per Publium Porcium 
Poetam :” 

“ Propterea properans Proconsul, poplite prono 
Precipitem Plebem, pro Patrum pace propuscit.” 

The following is an example from Francis Quarles, who flourished in the 
earlier part of the seventeenth century : 

“We travel by sea and soil ; we pray, we prowl, 
We progress, and we prog from pole to pole.” 

Spenser, Dryden, and Gray have used the art elegantly. Here are some 
specimens from the latter : 

“ Thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 
“Weave the warp and weave the woof.” 

“ Hauberk crash and helmet ring.” 

“To high-born Heel’s harp, or soft Llewellyn’s lay.” 


Pope gives the idea of labor in the following line, by the very difficulty in 
pronouncing the same recurring sound: 
“Up the high hill he heaves the huge round stone.” 


In the first line of the following couplet from Pope, a straining after allit- 
eration hurts the sense ; but the second line is good : 
“ Eternal beauties grace the shining scene, 
Fields ever fresh, and groves forever green.” 
By the alliteration in the following he connects three similar ideas, and 
shows the contrast of two dissimilar ones : 
“ Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux.” 


The following sentence from Sir Thomas Browne illustrates how deftly 
similar sounds may be interwoven into prose to add to its harmony: “ Even 
that vulgar and tavern music which makes one man merry, another mad, 
strikes in me a deep fit of devotion, and @ profound contemplation of the first 
composer.” Curran describes a politician as “one who, buoyant by putre- 
faction, rises as he rots.” The sentence is made terrible by the antithesis and 
alliteration of the four last words. Many poets have cared more for mechani- 
cal arrangement and systematic distortion than for melody, and have made 
their lines monotonous with clumsy sequences of letters. Shakspeare ridi- 
cules these in “ Love’s Labor Lost,” where he makes Master Holofernes say: 

“T will something affect the letter, for it argues facility. 
The preyful princess pierced and pricked a pretty pleasing pricket.” 
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A writer classes alliteration under two divisions—the vulgar, and the subtle. 
He gives as an instance of the vulgar, a quotation from “ Tannhauser,” 
“Creeps through a throbbing light that grows and glows 
From glare to greater glare, until it gluts 
And gulfs him in,” 
and as an example of the subtle, the following quotation from Tennyson’s 
“In Memoriam,” in which the sounds of d and n and | are most pleasantly 
interlinked, especially in the first couplet : 
“ Dip down upon the Northern shore, 
Oh, sweet new year, delaying long ; 
Thou dost expectant Nature wrong 
Delaying !ong; delay no more.” 

Alliteration is used by some universal instinct, and is to be found where- 
ever language is found. There is much of it in poetry. Proverbs and phrases 
are full of it. Advertisers, always delicately sensitive to popular instincts, 
and blood-and-thunder novelists and dramatists, almost equally so, are con- 
stantly using it in newspapers and on book covers and board fences. And 
if we are to believe that Coleridge wrote the greater part of ‘“ Kubla Khan” 
in a dream, then it may be produced along with rhyme and versification even 
in dreams, for the opening of that poem owes much of its beauty to its asso- 
nance and alliteration : 

“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree, 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea.” 
GrorceE WAKEMAN. 
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By Mrs. Epwarps, Autuor op “ Miss Forrester,” Ete. 


CHAPTER X. 
“MY LIFE IS WEARY.” 


EADER, have you ever known what it was to be brought to bay with 
fortune, when you were living alone in a common London lodging? It 
is a condition of human wretchedness the like of which cannot, I think, exist 
in the country. A new-ploughed field, a ieafless forest, a snow-spread com- 
mon, every dreariest country sight, could never surely equal the dreariness 
of this great sea of human faces, the solitude of these Babel-tongued streets, 
the utter homelessness of these rooms with their dingy furniture, their airless 
atmosphere, their inhuman landlady. Had that last interview of Robert 
Dennison and his wife taken place anywhere else in the world, Maggie might 
possibly have rallied after it. She was a girl, with all a girl’s fresh spring of 
life in her heart still; and who shall say that a sight of blue sky, a waft of 
garden flowers, a word from a hearty country tongue, might not just then 
have been her salvation? But she got none of these, and she went straight 
to despair, as I shall show you. 

“If you betray me, I swear I will never touch your hand, never lock upon 
your face save as a stranger again.” 

The words rang in her tender heart, as the burthen of an unhallowed song 
will ring through and torture some pure soul in the delirium of brain-fever. 
The mask was off at last, and she saw her life bared before her; her life, not 
as she wanted it to be, but as 1t was. Her occupation was gone. She would 
never, or not for years, which at her age is the same as never, live with Rob- 
ert openly before men as his wife. In Winter evenings she would not share 
his fireside ; in Winter nights her head would rest on a lonely pillow ; in long 
Summer days like this she would have to drag through the hours without 
husband, or home, or work (the last, although she did not know it, the direst 
privation to her). She had no high ambition. She had married Robert for 
love ; not because he was a gentleman. A nice little cottage with a garden, 
the household to look after, Robert to love, children some day to nurse and 
work for; these, with perhaps the natural adjuncts of a very bright dress and 
bonnet for Sunday, had been the limits of her wildest dreams. They were 
over now. Robert was not going to live with her. Robert, of his own free 
will, had proposed that she should go away from England; had threat- 
ened that if she betrayed him, he would never look upon her face again. Her 
life, her hope, her desire had died by a solitary cruel blow; as yours and as 
nine have done perhaps, ere now, reader! and no kindly accident befell her, 
as in your case and in mine it may have done, to save her body from follow- 
ing the death of the soul. 
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She sat in the place where he had left her all the evening, the evening dur- 
ing which he was eating his excellent dinner, drinking his excellent wine, at 
the Court, blankly staring at the pattern of the paper on the opposite wall, 
and at one wretched daub of a picture that hung there, and seemed in some 
sort to force itself as a human companion upon her. This picture was a por- 
trait in oils of a fair, full-blown woman of middle age, dressed in black satin, 
with a grand lace-collar, a brooch, watch-chain, and rings upon the fat fingers, 
that were crossed blandly in front of her ample waist—an aunt or mother of 
the landlady’s probably. Was she happy? Maggie wondered vaguely. Had 
this woman had a husband who loved her and let her live under his roof ? 
Had children kissed her face, children’s arms clung around her neck? With 
a sickening jealousy she felt sure, somehow, that these things had been so. 
Content was written on all that smooth face and corpulent figure. The woman 
had possessed what made her life good, or she would never, at forty-five, have 
had the heart to dress out in her best, and sit down and smirk and fold her 
hands before a portrait painter. 

“ Fancy me, five-and-twenty years on, wanting my faded face to be put in 
a picture!” the girl thought. ‘And now that I am twenty, there's no one 
that wants it—no one that wouldn’t be glad over me the day I was put into 
my coffin and hid away. And I am handsomer than ever that woman could 
have been when she was young!” And then she got up, for the first time 
since her husband had left, and went and examined herself in the two feet of 
looking-glass that hung over the fire-place. 

It was a glass that, like others of its kind, lengthened and flattened the 
features, and gave a sickly green hue to the skin; but when she had looked 
in it, in the white dress and with the flower in her breast, before Robert came, 
Maygie had thought, in spite of all defects, what a pretty girl she was. She 
made no allowances for the glass now. She saw a pale, hard-lined face, with- 
out beauty, without grace, without youth. This face was hers; and the 
thought that she was not even handsome any longer, gave a sharp finishing 
blow to her heart—the sharpest blow, perhaps, that, in her present state, she 
could have received. 

Late in the evening the lodging-servant brought in her tea as usual. She 
was a slip-shod, gaunt-eyed child of sixteen, with a brain confused by constant 
bells and scoldings, and limbs prematurely exhausted by excessive work; a 
poor, stealing, falsehood-telling little London slavey, but attached to Maggie 
because she was lenient as to cold meat, and had given her a faded Paris bon- 
net or two, and an old smart parasol. 

“ Law, Mis, how dull you must be, sitting alone here! If I'd a’ known 
the gentleman were gone I’d a’ brought the tea-things up before. Wouldn’t 
you like a slice of ’am with your tea now, Miss? I can run over the way in 
a minute and get a plate tor you. Fourpence-halfpenny the quarter of a 
pound.” 

The offer was not a disinterested one. Maggie, in her attempts to get away 
from the loathsome lodging cooking, had had plates of cut ham before; on 
each of which occasions the half-starved girl, knowing that the second-floor 
never “troubled” about her cut meat, had had what to her was a saturnalia 
of animal food on her way down to the kitchen. But the hoarse voice that 
spoke, the eyes that looked at her from that dirty face, were human, and a 
choking sensation rose in Maggie’s throat. Here was one person at least on 
the earth—this poor forlorn lodging-house drudge—who would not stand by 
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hard-eyed, as every one else in London, in the world, would, and see her misery ! 

“T’m not hungry, Mary, thank you. I made a pretty good dinner. Just 
bring my bedroom candle up at once and”—she hesitated strangely as she 
said this—‘“you can eat the cold lamb for your «wn supper, if you like. I 
shan’t want it any more.” 

When she was alone she drank a cup of tea, and then tried to put some 
bread between her lips. She could no more have swallowed it than have 
swallowed a stone; it seemed hard and tasteless, quite unlike any food she 
had ever eaten in her life, and something in this new sensation frightened her. 
Was she going to be ill, alone, here? to be ill and to die, perhaps, without 
seeing Robert again; without letting the people “down home” know that 
she never had been a wicked girl, or disgraced them while she lived! 

She went across to her window, seated herself, and looked wearily from be- 
hind the blind at such life as at this time of an August evening was to be seen 
in Cecil Street. If she could only tire herself she would sleep, she thought; 
and, after she had slept, things might look different. And so she stayed on 
and on, until the city clocks chimed midnight, and till the aching heaviness of 
her eyes and brain made her hope that forgetfulness indeed was at hand. 

But it was not. When she had undressed herself—for the first time in her 
life not folding her clothes neat and trim, but leaving them lying on the floor, 
just as they fell from her—when she had undressed herself and laid her head 
down on her pillow, instead of sleep her sorrow came back to her with redoub- 
led strength. This fact of no longer caring for herself made her realize how 
utterly she was uncared for by Robert. Till to-night she had always liked the 
labor of brushing her hair; did not he admire it ?—teiling her that its silky 
smoothness, its glossy black, were lovelier than all the red-dyed, frizzled locks 
of fashionable ladies; had liked to hang up her dress and speculate as to 
whether she could wear it one more day to “look fresh’ or not ; had sat often 
half an hour or more trying this little bit of finery or that before the glass, 
and feeling a zest and pleasure in her good looks as she noted the ef- 
fect of each. All this was over. He had ceased to love her. What good was 
her youth or her beauty ? What interest had she in her hair or dress, in any- 
thing, for the matter of that? A girl without a girl’s vanities; a wife without 
a wife’s honor. This was to be her future lot. No use glozing it over. She 
was not to live with Robert. Unless she forfeited the last possibility of his 
love, she was never to tell the people down home that she was not living a 
life of shame. And then the burthen of all her misery, Robert Dennison’s last 
cruel threat, ran again and again through her heart. 

. One, two, three o’clock struck ; and still her eyes had not closed. She was 
unused to sleeplessness, and, like the bitter taste of the bread, it frightened her. 
Could she do nothing to get sleep—one blessed hour of sleep—ten minutes— 
any sleep to stand between her and yesterday? In the cupboard of her sit- 
ting room, she remembered there was a little bottle of laudanum that the land- 
lady had once persuaded her to send for when she had face-ache. Perhaps i. 
she drank some of it it might send her off, or make her forget herself, or ease 
her heart in some way. She got up, struck a light, and went and fetched the 
bottle from the adjoining room. “ Laudanum—Poison,” was all the informa- 
tion the label conveyed. People who buy laudanum generally understand the 
quantity of it that will suit their purpose. At all events the law of England 
does not require chemists to give them any more special information than that 
of “ Poison.” Maggie held the bottle up to the candle and wondered what was 
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the quantity she ought to take. She had a profound instinctive horror, like 
all country people, against medicine, and was resolved not to take an over- 
dose. The rector’s wife down home used to take a table-spoonful of some mix- 
ture of this color for palpitation, she remembered ; but she wouldn’t take as 
much as a table-spoonful herself. She would try a tea-spoonful first, and if 
ske didn’t feel better, take more in half an hour. And so she measured out a 
tea-spoonful, she who had never had opium in any shape, never taken a nar- 
‘otic or a stimulant stronger than elder wine, and put it to her lips. 

Had she swallowed it, the story of Mr. Dennison’s future life might have 
been a very different one: but the bitter vapid flavor of the laudanum made 
her leave more than a third in the spoon. She tookin reality between thirty and 
forty drops perhaps; a powerful dose for her with her overwrought brain and 
exhausted frame; then put out the light, laid her head down tight upon her 
pillow, and resolved to force herself to sleep. 

And the mockery of sleep did, for a time, overcome her. When she had 
been still about a quarter of an hour, a sort of stupor, for the first time that 
night, stole over her brain; a delicious feeling of relaxation accompanied by 
ever so faint a sense of numbness, made her tightly-clasped hands fall asunder 
from her breast; and she began to think, with an indescribable ecstatic joy, 
of the fresh green fields and shady lanes of Heathcotes. This lasted—who 
shall say how long? she could not have told herself, when next morning she 
looked back upon the night, whether it was for a moment or for an hour ; then, 
suddenly, a loud rumbling noise, some heavily-laden wagon going down the 
Strand already, though day was not yet breaking, brought her back with a 
start of consciousness to where she was, a semi-consciousness more horrible by 
far than all the hours before, when she had lain wide awake, and thinking 
with clear vision of her trouble. Bodily pain of the acutest form was added 
to her suffering now. Her mouth was parched and poison-tainted ; an iron 
hand seemed to clench her head ; every limb felt tortured by its position, and 
yet unable to move from it. It was a waking nightmare; for awake she was: 
the light from the street-lamps, mixing already with some grayish on-coming of 
morning, fell upon the furniturd around the room, and she saw it all distinctly. 
She was here in Cecil Street, and Robert had been cruel to her—the eternal 
burden here still! and her life was spoilt, and she was not to have home or 
peace or honor for weary years. Not one sharp point blunted of her actual 
grief! And then again, close following upon this, and horribly mingling with 
Cecil Street and the dingy furniture of her rooms, she saw the fields at Heath- 
cotes, no longer green and fresh ; but parched, desert, stony. And she toiled 
through these fields long, seeking her herd in vain, and when at length she 
came upon them, they took fright and rushed away from her a space, and then 
turned and looked at her. And Daisy, and Star, and Flower, the dainty gen- 
tle beasts she had tended as if they had been her sisters, were gentle no lon- 
ger. They had hard ferocious eyes; they had human faces; they changed 
into a crowd of men and women, a noisome crowd on a London pavement, 
and she was among them, fainting, and alone, and crying for Robert! And 
Robert did not come. The hoarse din from the now-awakening streets, not 
the voice that should have soothed her, broke in on her dream again ; and 
then with a start she sprang from her pillow, and found that day—God ! 
another fresh, happy, Summer day—was shining in upon her face. 

The very thought of sleep had become too hidecus for her to attempt to 
court itagain. She got up, and with stiffened, aching limbs, tottered across 
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the room to the window, opened it, and looked ou. Five o’clock struck at 
this minute—the hour at which, Summer and Winter, she had left her bed at 
Heathcotes ; and suddenly all the scene upon which her little chamber win- 
dow looked, rose up with vivid distinctness upon her memory. She saw it as 
it must be looking now on this fair August morning. The sycamore that 
brushed her pane, and shaded half the trim-kept flower-garden in front of the 
farm-house ; the laurel hedge and wicket-gate that bounded the garden from 
the road; the village green and the horse-pond; the town-tree and the foot- 
worn space where the children played beneath its shade, in fancy she cold 
see it all; could hear the cawing of the rooks in the distant woods of the 
Court ; the hearty voices of the harvesters as they started, their sickles slung 
across their shoulders, to their work. Her fancy showed her this: what did 
her senses show her in the flesh? Houses black with smoke, with gas, with 
all the nameless exhalations of London, barring the sky away not thirty feet 
from her window. In the street beneath, the following human beings: A 
youngish-looking man, his face half deadly pale, half fever-flushed, walking 
with slouching steps, and with no great-coat to hide his embroidered wine- 
atained linen, the remnant of a dandy’s bouquet in his button-hole ; his well- 
cut but disordered evening clothes; a man about whom it was safe to as- 
sert that his night had been spent in losing money—perchance higher things 
than money—and who was now carrying away with him the time-honored 
fruit of such pleasure. Two wan-faced girls, with holes in their boots and 
mock roses in their hats, the elder of whom looked about seventeen. A man 
or woman, a human being at least, hudled in rags drunk or asleep on the 
doorstep of an opposite house. Finally, and approaching the last-named ob- 
ject, doubtless to move it on from unconsciousness back to despair—a police- 
man. 

The morning, of course, had broken upon thousands of pure and happy lives 
in London on that second day of August. These were the lives on which 
Maggie chanced to see it dawn: the servants of sin; the waif and stray of the 
street ; the mechanical wooden-faced representative of the law. Of each of 
the two first classes she had only such acquaintance as an honest-nurtured 
country girl could have; but scanty as was her real knowledge of life, one 
thing about these people was as distinctly patent to her at that moment as it 
was ever to the statesman or philanthropist who m:kes such subjects his study 
—their misery. Was the man in his evening dress a sensualist, a gambler, 
reaping only the rightful harvest he himself had sowed? Maggie neither 
knew nor reckoned. She had one look of his bloodless face as he went along, 
and it was miserable. Were those young girls—the age of Miss Lucia’s 
eldest Sunday scholars at home—to be accounted sinners, or sinned against? 
She never thought about it. They were hollow-eyed and hoarse-voiced; for 
she heard a sorry word from one of them as they passed: they were misera- 
ble. And the human animal crouched in rags that the policeman was already 
attempting, not too gently, to dislodge from its brutal sleep? Miserable, mis- 
erable. Where was Providence? Where was God’s mercy? Had he for- 
gotten all these people? Was she to know for certain that he had not forgot- 
ten her? Down home there was the little church still, and the minister’s pity- 
ing voice to call back to rest all those who labored and were heavy laden ; down 
home there were Miss Lucia and Lady Durant to speak to on Sundays, and 
Sir John himself to be the friend of every one who hungered, or who sinned. 
But home was shut against her: lost for ever, unless she regained it at the 
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horrible price of losing Robert. And salvation out of Heathcotes, happiness 
without Robert, seemed alike impossible to her—nay, the very idea of alien 
consolation never even crossed her mind. All her nature waslove. Common 
sense, hope, religion itself, had gone down in the crash that love had newly 
sustained. 

During the day that followed, food passed Maggie's lips twice. A mouthful 
of bread loathingly swallowed for breakfast ; another smaller quantity witha 
cup of tea inthe afternoon. She was no longer frightened at its bitter taste 
now. She had grown apathetic to the wan image, with lustreless eyes and 
bloodless cheeks, that looked at her from the glass as she moved about the 
room. If she was going to be ill did it matter much? She would see Rob- 
ert once first ; of that she was resolved; then lay her head down on the first 
stone she came to, and die. Death couldn’t be very much worse than her 
sleep had been after she took the “stuff” last night. She hadn't been a bad 
girl; she was not much afraid of death. Only—only she must see Robert, 
kiss his lips again, and make him swear to tell them down in Staffordshire 
that she had been his wife, and had not brought disgrace on them while she 
lived. 

At about six o’clock she went to her bedroom, packed up all her clothes and 
trinkets, carefully labelling her boxes “ Miss Neville,” the name she went un- 
der, and sent for the landlady and paid her her bill. She was going to leave 
England—this was the story she always told when she left her different lodg- 
ings—but was to spend a couple of days with a friend in another part of Lon- 
don first. Her bexes should be sent for, either to-night or to-morrow morning. 

This done she put on her shabby walking-things; said good-by to the ser- 
vant, pressing her dirty hand lightly as she deposited in it a parting gift, and 
then left the house and walked slowly away toward the Temple. 

Her white forlorn face met with scanty notice in the streets; an occasional 
rude stare or jostle, perhaps, amid the crowd of men hurrying westward from 
the city: but nothing so marked as to frighten her until she had nearly neared 
Temple Bar, when the following incident befell her ; an incident almost laugh- 
able to write or read about, but that was fraught with intensest agony to her, 
coming at the time it did.. 

In her hurry of going out she had taken small notice of how she dressed ; 
had put on her shawl awry perhaps; or folded it so as to trail on the dusty 
pavement as she walked. Something, at all events, there was in her appear- 
ance—the dingy velvet hat in August, possibly—which attracted the notice 
of asmall errand-boy of about eleven, who, an empty basket over his shoul- 
der, was loitering at an eating-house window whistling the last street tune 
vehemently as she went by. Her eye chanced to meet his; and in a second 
he had twisted his features into a grimace, diabolically expressive of amuse- 
ment and contempt: the genuine gamin’s weapon of aggression all over the 
world. The blood rushed into Maggie’s face, and her tormentor with delight 
saw that he had got hold of a bit of amusement. The girl had “risen,” an 
accident that not once in a thousand times occurs to these urchins among a 
London crowd. What followed I hate to write of. He pursued, or more truly 
preceded, her by about two steps ; looking back into her face ; and ever and anon 
giving whoops or unearthly whistles, in that sort of ventriloquistic tone which 
long warfare with the police teaches to the whole gamin race. He asked slang 
questions about the poor black velvet hat, he put her through the whole 
peine forte et dure with which his education had acquainted him. 
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In happier days Maggie would have been as callous as any woman living to 
the child’s persecution—if indeed it amounted to persecution ; he was but in- 
dulging his instinct for sport, as anglers or huntsmen do, unmindful of his vic- 
tim’s pain. She was no carefully-nurtured l.dy, but a robust country peasant 
girl, accustomed to keep a dozen rough farm-servants as much in their place as 
she liked; but in her present state of bodily and mental abandonment, this 
child’s conduct seemed like the last indignity that fortune could offer her. 
She had sunk so low that children mocked at her as she walked abroad in the 
streets! Writhing under his jokes and grimaces, ever hoping that she had lost 
her tormentor in the crowd, and ever seeing his mocking face again just ahead 
of her, again she went on until she passed Temple Bar. Then, suddenly, the 
thought struck her that she must be close to where Robert lived. What would 
he think of her arriving on foot and with soiled dress; perhaps with this dread- 
ful companion jibing at her even at his door. With an abrupt impulse she 
turned and spoke to him: 

“Where is the Temple, please? I’m quite a stranger here.” 

Her voice was hoarse and weak, and the words came falteringly from her 
dry lips. 

“The Temple? why this be the Temple, in here to the right.” With the 
first word his victim spoke the gamin had become human. He looked at 
the woman with a sort of pity. A human creature who could walk along the 
Strand and ask the way to the Temple was something removed from his ex- 
periences altogether. She wasn’t drunk, he saw, nor an idiot ; the two phases 
of humanity most exquisitely ludicrous toa street-boy’s perceptions ; perhaps, 
in spite of her shabby hat, she was a lady too grand to know her way, and 
ready and able to present half-pence to persons who should point it out. 

This last wild imagination was confirmed on the spot by the woman draw- 
ing out a purse from her pocket. She took a shilling from its scanty contents, 
and held it to him. “Get mea cab, child,” she said faintly. “I can go no 
further.” 

“Tt isn’t thirty yards,” said the boy, “nor twenty neither. I'll show you 
the way—just where you see the Bobby a-standing.” 

He gazed at her in a sort of rapture. It was the first time in his life he 
had possessed a shilling of his own; and the vague fear struck him that if a 
cabman even were called upon the scene his unlawful gains might be wrested 
from him. ’ 

“It ain’t worth while to call a cab, it’s only as fur as that there Bobby,” he 
repeated. ‘“ You come alonger me, and I'll show you the way, Miss.” 

The voice even of this child, who had hunted her down in her misery, had 
power to touch Maggie yet. It was a good sign that he spoke civilly to her, 
she thought. Could Robert spurn her when even this little outcast of the 
street behaved humanely to her at last ?—forgetting, poor heart, that the hu- 
manity had been purchased by a shilling! 

The foolish thought gave her failing limbs strength to totter on anew. The 
child, hiding his shilling cunningly in his brown hand, guided her past the 
“Bobby” to her destination, and in another five minutes Maggie stood, her 
breath coming in sobs, the cold dews standing thick around her whitened lips 
at the door of her husband’s chambers. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
ADRIFT IN LONDON. 


THERE were few things Robert Dennison undertook which he did not do 
well, but, perhaps, the giving of small dinner-parties was the one thing in 
life he did best. No man better understood than he how to introduce his 
wines at exactly the proper moment ; no man better understood—the ulterior 
object of ‘the evening being loo—how to promote conviviality among his 
guests, and yet keep his own brain cool and collected, as a host’s should be. 
His little dinner on the 2nd of August, his last party this season, promised 
to be an unusually successful one. Gerald Durant’s place was to be filled up 
by another guileless guardsman, young Sholto Mclvor (a blue-eyed boy, to 
whose somewhat vacuous face Mr. Dennison had taken one of his sudden 
kindly fancies), and the other three guests were all of them young men, 
and of the cheerful, open disposition he best liked in his companions. 

“] don’t care a bit about whether I win or lose,” he was accustomed to say, 
with charming frankness, when play was discussed. “In fact, I care very lit- 
tle really about cards, as cards; but when three or four men dine together, a 
came of loo serves to pass away the evening, and what I do like is to have 
fellows who will play pleasantly ; one ill-tempered man spoils the enjoyment 
of the party.” 

So on the present occasion there was not one ill-tempered man invited. All 
were delightfully fresh in the belief that to take “ miss,” when first in hand, is 
a winning system of playing loo; also that Robert Dennison was one of the 
best-hearted, most genial fellows living. And, in very good temper, Mr. Den- 
nison had seen to the arrangement of the table and the wines; and now, just 
at the moment when his wife rang at the bell, was finishing dressing in the 
adjoining room ; whistling Jow to himself an air from Fidelio, but incorrectly 
—an ear for music was the one gift Robert Dennison did not possess—as he 
gave the last finishing touch to his incomparable whiskers, before putting on 
his coat. 

Maggie was announced to him vaguely, by his boy, as “a young person ;” 
and expecting to see the lad from the confectioner’s with the ice, or the girl 
from Covent Garden with the peaches for dessert, Mr. Dennison, after a minute 
or two, walked good-humoredly into the dining-room, admiring the newly- 
shaped nails of his white hands, as he walked, and whistling, sti!l out of tune, 
that air from Fidelio. 

Maggie had turned with her face away from the bright evening light, and 
for one moment after he entered he saw only the gilded outline of a woman’s 
figure standing with her back to the window, and did not recognize her. She 
was about the height of the girl who brought his fruit and flowers from 
Covent Garden. 

“ Half an hour late, again,” he cried, in his kindly, condescending way ; 
“half an hour late, again. I suppose I must excuse you this time, but-——— 
Maggie !” 

She had lifted her veil, and with a sudden movement was at his side. 

“Don’t be angry, Robert! please don’t be angry—I shan’t do it again, but 
I wearied so to see you!” And she caught his hand, his cool, newly-washed 
hand, smelling of almond soap, and set off by stud and ring, and faultless 
linen, and held it tight between her own poor shabbily-gloved ones, then lifted 
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it to her lips. “Don’t be angry with me, kobert, now don’t! It is for the 
last time.” 
Robert Dennison’s face grew dark with passion. 

A man not at all a villain might well be enraged at such a visit, when any 
moment might bring three or four open-eyed bachelor friends into his cham- 
bers. But he kept his presence of mind, and instead of speaking at once, 
thought. What would be the quickest way of getting rid of her? To take 
care that no such visit should ever, by possibility, occur again would be to- 
morrow’s work. In the first moment that he recognized her he decided 
about that. His task now was to get nd of her: noiselessly, good-humoredly, 
quickly; above all, quickly. 

“TI don’t want to be angry with you, Maggie, but really you ought not to 
have come here. Some men are coming to dine with me, and if you were to 
be seen, you know, it—” 

“It wouldn’t matter much,” she interrupted him, in a voice curiously un- 
like her own, and with a short, bitter laugh. “They don’t know you are 
married, and you could easily explain my being here. They’d none of them 
be much struck by my beauty, for certain! The worse they could do would 
be to joke you a bit for your want of taste. Look at me, Robert,” turning 
her face suddenly round to the hght. “I’m not looking handsome to-day, 
am I?” 

Her pure, marble skin was saffron-hued; her bloodshot eyes had lost their 
brilliancy and their color; a strange drawn look about the mouth had oldened 
her by ten years from what she was when Dennison had seen her last. 

“ You are looking very ill, Maggie—awfully ill! This kind of thing won’t 
do at all. You are fretting yourself to death, child, about nothing. Now, 
just let me send for a cab at once, and do you go home, like a good girl, and 
to-morrow—” 

He moved his hand out toward the bell, but she caught tight hold of it 
again. “If you send fora cab for me I won’t goin it. Where am I to go 
to? What do you mean by ‘home?’ I’ve paid off the lodgings and left them. 
You may send for my things to-morrow, if you like; and there is nowhere 
for me ‘to stop but here. Robert, will you let me stop here? It’s my right- 
ful placé, you know.” 

Then Robert Dennison scrutinized his wife’s face and way of speaking 
more closely, and a new suspicion overcame him—a horrible, a gross suspi- 
cion ; but remember, his mind was gross, unimaginative, unsympathetic, ever 
putting the coarsest, most commonplace interpretation on the action of every 
man or woman with whom he had to deal. That sallow skin, this thick ut- 
terance, those lustreless eyes, these trembling hands! How could he have 
been so blind as not to see the true state of the case at once? It was not a 
matter for argument or gentle treatment at all. This miserable girl had 
sought the usual refuge women of her birth do seek under their vulgar 
troubles ; this girl whom he had been madly in love with, his wife, whom in 
another five minutes three or four of his fnends would find-in such a state as 
this in his chambers. 

“You will get into a cab in one minute’s time, and you will go to your 
lodgings. Tell the people you have changed your mind, and must stop there 
another night, and to-morrow, to-morrow early, I shall see you.” And with 
no very gentle force he took her hand from his, and rung the bell. 

Maggie stood passive while he ordered the boy to get a cab, “a four- 
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wheeled cab immediately for this lady.” Then, when they were alone, she 
came close to him again, and put her arm up round his neck. “I’m glad 
I’ve been here, dear,” she whispered, unconscious of the repulsion of his face, 
“T’m glad I’ve seen you looking like this.” She passed her hand half-fright- 
ened, half-admiring, over the silk facings of his dress-coat. “You were 
dressed so the first evening I ever began to think of you, Robert; the evening 
that you walked down to the farm with the other gentlemen after dinner. 
You were the handsomest of them ali; and vou joked me and asked me ii 
I'd got a sweetheart ; and then, when the rest were gone—do you mind ?— 
you stopped and talked to me over the laurel hedge; and when you went 
away you asked me to walk next night by the plantation, and I went. Ab, 
I'm glad I’ve seen you, dear! It has made me soft again. Robert, I have 
always loved you. Mind that when I am gone.” 

He shifted uncomfortably from her clasp. The pure wax arm around his 
neck, the satin head upon his breast, her words, her gentleness, recalled to 
him Maggie in the days of his short-lived passion for her, and shamed him 
out of his base suspicion of a minute ago. But his eyes fell at this very mo- 
ment upon the time-piece, and he saw that it wanted five minutes only to 
eight o’clock, and at eight o’clock his friends he knew would be in the room. 

“T don’t know what you mean by ‘gone,’ Maggie. You are no more likely 
to die than I am; and as to leaving in any other way, you told me pretty 
plainly yesterday your intentions about that.” 

“And I'm of the same mind still, Robert. Are you? Are you determined 
still you will not have me to live with you?” 

“ My dear girl, what is the use of discussing all this now? We settled 
everything yesterday, very amicably indeed, as it seemed to me.” 

“T see. I won’t keep you any longer. I'll go away quietly at once for 
fear your friends should come. How comfortable you live here, Robert!” for 
the first time looking about her and examining all the luxury of that bachelor 
room, its pictures, its velvet hangings, its divans, the perfect dinner equipage 
upon the table. “It all looks so nice after—well, that don’t matter now—I 
shan’t go back there any more. Is this your bedroom in here? Let me see 
it. Iwon’t be a moment. I'd like to see every room you live in before I go.” 

Robert Dennison hesitated. Then it occurred to him that-he had best 
humor her awhile, if only to keep her in her present temper, and he pushed 
open the door of his bedroom for his wife to enter. The chambers were small, 
in accordance with Mr. Dennison’s present modest means, and there was no 
room that he could use as a dressing-room ; so all his ‘toilet appliances were, 
per force, in his bedchamber. They were costly in the extreme, and neatly 
arranged, although he had just finished dressing, as if they came from a valet’s 
hands. Maggie walked up to the table and examined them curiously. 

“T remember this little bottle, Robert; you bought it for me in Paris. 
These ivory-handled brushes, and this, and this,” and she pointed out one or 
two little trinkets, “you had upon our wedding tour. All the rest are new. 
I mean I never saw them before. You have everything so nice—and lace, 
too, real lace, on your toilet-cover. Robert, I’m glad I’ve seen how you live 
I know now you could never have been happy in the poor way that would 
have been enough for me. I don’t wonder so much that you didn’t care tc 
come and see me in the lodgings. I know now how ugly and dingy every- 
thing must have seemed to you. That dreadful room, with its bare floor, and 
the dark, dull paper.” And indeed she shuddered at the thought of that 
mean garret in which her last miserable night had been passed. 
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“Tama poor man, Maggie,” said Robert, sullenly; for he began to think 
that kindness was not the way to make her hurry her visit, “and I can keep 
you no better than I have done. The things you are so bitter about are 
things | had before my marriage. God knows there has not been much money 
for spending on useless trumpery since.” 

“No, of course there has not,” she answered, quickly; “and I don’t want 
any of them. I want nothing any more. Robert, dear, won't you say good- 
by to me kindly?” 

“Of course I will; there, there, that will do. Now, be sensible, Maggie, 
and go back to your lodgings; they are not at all bad lodgings in their way, 
and I’ll come to-morrow if I can, and—” 

“ You'll not find me there, Robert. Iam going away. Iam telling you 
no untruth.” 

“ How do you mean going away? I don’t know what you mean, child.” 

Mr. Dennison’s lips trembled nervously. In that moment a glimmering, a 
horrible suspicion of the truth flashed across him, and his heart leaped. She 
had threatened him before in her fits of passion to make away with herself. 
How, if the threat he had so often sneered at had meaning in it after all. He 
did not dwell upon the thought. In the dark days to come he strove to say 
to himself that he had never really for one moment entertained it. But his 
heart leaped. This he knew right well. This haunted him—haunts his pil- 
low still. THis heart leaped. And he spoke no one tender word, gave no one 
kindly look of returning love, when a word or look of his might have brought 
Maggie back in a moment from the shadow of the dark valley to hepe and to 
life ! 

“What I mean? No, Robert, you needn’t know; you will know soon 
enough, perhaps. -At all events, I shan’t trouble you any more. After I 
have gone away you'll think of me kindly, dear, won’t you? And if evera 
day should come when you can say a word for me to them at home, you'll 
tell them I was an honest girl always, Robert? Promise me that !” 

“Of course, of course, Maggie. Everything will be set right some day. I 
told you so yesterday ;” and he took his watch out uneasily, and held open 
the door for her to go out. 

She stood silent for a moment, a bright flush rising up over her white face ; 
then she walked quickly across the room, laid her head down on Mr. Denni- 
son’s fine lawn-covered pillow, and kissed it. “ Robert”—she had come to 
him again, and was looking straight into his eyes—“ I'd have been a good 
wife to you. If ever you are free and marry a lady born, she'll not love you 
better than I did. If—if”—she was uttering her last. hope, and it almost 
choked her in the utterance—‘“I don’t ask you; but, Robert, if you would let 
me live with you, I think I could learn to be a lady yet.” 

At this moment the time-piece in the next room struck eight. 

“Will you go, or will you not?” exclaimed Mr. Dennison, with savage 
emphasis. “I want you to leave the place quickly. Don’t oblige me to 
make the servant a witness of this lovely scene.” 

She shrank away instantly from him like a beaten child; never touched 
his hand, never sought his lips again, but walked across the sitting-room and 
out upon the stairs, and away from the house, without so much as turning 
back her head. Some dim hope, some human longing, at least, for life, had 
haunted her heart to the last. When she laid her head upon the pillow—that 
was its place by right—a flood of tears had been ready to flow forth and heal 
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the over-wrought brain. A kiss from Robert’s lips then, and she had cast 
herself at his feet, ready to be his slave for evermore, but instead of the kiss 
had come words crueller than a blow—and she had obeyed them! And lite 
was over; she knew it now. She had not another hope, not the shadow of a 
hope, leit. Life was over. 

The cabman held open the door of his cab as he watched her come out; 
but she passed on without even seeing him—on out of the Temple into Fleet 
Street again. The world had got quieter, it seemed to her, during the half- 
hour she had been with Robert. The light had faded somewhat; the crowd 
upon the pavement grown less dense. It would be easier to die now than 
when the world seemed so marvellously full of life—the sunshine gilding 
every human face that met her in the crowd! easier still in another hour or 
two, when the light should have died away altogether, and the streets be 
more at rest, and the river flowing on dark and silent as she had so often 
watched it of a night from that bay-window of her lonely lodging in Cecil 
Street. 

She walked on, without feeling very tired now, and at last found herself 
standing among two or three hungry-looking wretches before the window of a 
pastry-cook’s shop. There were some little three-cornered tarts upon a plate 
on the counter, and she thought she could eat one, and went in and bought 
it; but the woman who gave her change stared at her, or Maggie thought so, 
and she felt too ashamed to sit down, and went out again. 

“You have left the tart,” called out the woman; but she went on out 
of the shop without turning. The smell of food had made her deadly sick, 
and she did not care to meet the woman’s eyes again. If she could havea 
glass of water, she thought, she could drink it: but she had not courage to go 
into another shop. People looked at her suspiciously, she began to feel. The 
last policeman she met turned his head after her, she was sure, when she had 
passed. She must get away into a quiet street; some street, if she could 
find it, near the river; or upon a bridge—London Bridge, surely, could not 
be very far away—and crouch into a corner where no one would see her, and 
wait. Wait for night and peace and rest, cternal rest, and forgetfulness oi 
Robert. 

She went on and on along Fleet Street, on up Ludgate Hill, and past St. 
Paul’s; then, directed by a little girl of whom she took courage to ask the 
shortest way to the river, through a labyrinth of the small streets or lanes 
intersecting that part of the city between Thames Street and the water—lanes 
made up of warehouses and granaries, with a narrow track of road just wide 
enough for one wagon to pass, and with weird-looking galleries or gangways 
stretching across overhead. London, in these regions, is wonderfully quiet at 
eight o'clock of a Summer evening. Sometimes a whole lane, or block of 
warehouses and offices, would be closed. with scarce a single passer-by to 
break the silence; and at last, in a certain narrow passage, more deserte«! 
even than the rest, the loneliness seemed so profound that Maggie took cour- 
age to creep inside a portico before an office and sit down. The river was 
quite close here ; she could hear the occasional dull plash of the tide; could 
see the masts of the barges and funnels of the river-steamers passing up and 
down ; and she turned her head from the sight and bent it down on her lap, 
She wanted, she hungered to die; and yet the sound of the river, the sight 
of the vessels, made her afraid. To die, in theory, had been easy enough; 
but these brought before her the actual physical terrors of death. She took 
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off her gloves, and held her bare hands before her face with a sort of feeling 
of comfort from their warm touch. She turned her head, as I have said, from 
the river. She felt that life—any life, life without Robert even—was sweet. 
If, at that moment, she could be back in her lodgings, she thought, how good 
it would be to see the servant-girl’s face, and to have her supper, and go to 
her bed and sleep, The close, dull rooms, the noisome food, the ceaseless din 
trom the streets without, were unutterably better than what she had before 
her now. They were life. 

And if at this hour Maggie had sunk insensible, and a policeman had borne 
her to the nearest station-house, and the commonest bodily attention had been 
shown her, probably by next morning all the darker dream of suicide would 
have passed away for ever. Instead of that good fortune, I will tell you what 
befell her. A young girl threw up a ground-floor window, not many yards 
trom where she sat, and then put herself at a piano, just where Maggie could 
catch a glimpse of her figure, and sang. It was not a region in which you 
would, ordinarily, expect to hear operatic airs; but here, as in all dull, airless 
city thoroughfares, some human beings were obliged to spend their lives, both 
Winter and Summer. This girl was the daughter of some poor clerk, or 
warehouse keeper, perhaps; whose one vanity had been in the child's board- 
ing-school education, whose one extravagance was the child’s piano. At all 
events, she sang, and sang prettily; with a tuneful, touching voice, and 
modest grace; and the melody she chose was the one dear to the school-girl 
leart in every country of Europe— Robert, c'est toi que j'aime.” 

That song, so trite to the ear of civilization, was like a key-note to the one 
-olden period of Maggie’s life. In Paris, Mr. Dennison had taken her, a three 
lays’ bride, to the opera; and Patti’s voice had embodied for the English 
girl’s ignorant heart all her yearning, voiceless passion for her own Robert. 
She never heard the song before or since, but its melody had once sunk deep 
into her remembrance ; and after the first few bars she knew it now. ‘“ Robert, 
c'est toi que j'aime.” Her husband had told her the meaning of the words, 
with tenderest looks, with furtive hand-pressure then, and here—a forlorn out- 
cast in the London streets—they came back to her. 

“ Robert, Robert!” She waited until the girl had sung the first verse of 
her song; then started up as if some living thing had stung her, and hurried 
on her road again. 

Weak though she was, she had strength to get away quick from the exqui- 
site pain that tune had the power to inflict upon her, and, in a minute or two, 
found herself by the waterside. She made her way down a long line of wharf, 
ever and anon stopping and looking, with fascination rather than with hor- 
ror, down into the river beneath; then suddenly raising her head she saw 
that she was close beneath the dark, massive arches of a bridge—London 
Bridge she thought it must be, for Robert had taken her once to see the city, 
and she remembered that London Bridge lay in the position this did from St. 
Paul’s. It was now between nine and ten o’clock, and such wayfarers as 
darkness brings forth down by the river, were congregating thickly upon the 
pavement. But Maggie heeded none of them. Women stared at her, butshe 
telt no shame; men spoke to her, and their words never reached her ears. 
She was insensible of the foul, tobacco-laden, spirit-charged atmosphere 
through which she had to struggle on. “ Robert, Robert!” this was all she 
Leard; this echo of the dead past was all from which she wanted to get 
away. She kept in the direction she had chosen as steadily as her fast-flag- 
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ging strength would allow; in a few more minutes had nearly climbed the 
steps that lead from the waterside up to the bridge, and then felt that a 
fresher, colder, purer air, was blowing upon her face. 

The pavement on both sides of London Bridge was thronged with foot-pas- 
sengers. One forlorn wretch like herself would never here, she felt, arrest the 
attention of any one: and so, after walking along a few paces irresolutely, she 
crept into the shadow of one of the recesses, and cowering down there, her 
head leaning against the wall, set herself to wait. Wait until she knew not 
what ! until the crowd had lessened, or the lamps paled, or the last brightness 
of evening had died out of the sky! She suffered less now that she was quiet 
than she had done all day. Her head felt light and wandering, but not as it 
had done after she took the laudanum the night before. Now past things 
came back to her unmixed with any consciousness of the present. The house 
j at Heathcotes, the plantation where she had first met “ Mr. Robert,” her 
place im the village choir, where he could see her from the squire’s pew: then 
her three weeks of Paris, and carriages and theatres: lastly, Robert’s bachelor 
rooms, with the beautiful dinner-service, and the lace upen the toilet-table, 
and the fine lawn-covered pillow, and the perfumed cold hand that she 
had kissed! All came back to her, and painlessly. Misery, after a certain 
point, becomes iis own anesthetic. The recollections of life, the prospects of 
death, were no longer more poignant to Maggie than they would be to a man 
under the influence of chloroform. Robert wanted her no longer; and she had 
come here to die; and it was good to rest in this dark corner, where no one 
could stare at her and guess her secret. 











































a This was about as mech human emotion as it was now left to her to feel. 
TO A POET. 
On uls Fortietn Brrrupay. 
Tt 66 \ HOM the gods love die young,” we have been told, 
And wise of some the saying seems to be, 


Of others foolish ; as it is of thee, 
Who proven hast whom the gods love live old. 
For have not forty seasons o’er thee rolled, i] 
The worst propitious—setting like a sea 
Toward the haven of prosperity, 
Now full in sight, so fair the wind doth hold? 
Hast thou not Fame, the poet’s chief desire ; ' 
A wife whom thou dost love, who loves thee well; ‘ 
A child in whom your differing natures blend ; 
And friends, troops of them, who respect, admire ? 
(How deeply on, it suits not now to tell.) 
Such lives are:long, and have a perfect end. 
. R. H. Stopparp. 














THE ART OF DINING. 


IV 
Br is to good cooking what wheat is to bread. Dishes (with some 

exceptions) prepared without broth are to those prepared with it, what rye 
or corn bread is to wheat bread. Broth, and especially consommé, are to old 
age what milk is to the infant. Broth is called bowil/on in France, and stock 
in England. The word pot-au-feu means, the meat, vegetables, seasonings, 
spices and the “pot” or soup-kettle itself, i. e., everything made use of in 
making broth. The popular meaning of the term in France is, the soup and 
the beef and vegetables served as relevés ; and with the working classes, the 
only thing (with bread, wine and fruit) composing the family dinner. The 
French army is fed on this pot-au-feu three hundred and sixty days in the 
year. 

It isa great mistake to believe that bones or veal make good Lroth; by 
boiling or simmering bones or veal, you obtain a gelatinous liquid, but not a 
rich broth with a pleasant flavor. When properly made, broth is clear. If 
milky, it has been made with bones, veal or very inferior beef. 

Broth for Potages.—Take three pounds of good, lean, fresh beef, from any 
part except the shin: There must not be more than two ounces of bone to a 
pound of meat; and the less bone the better. Place the meat in a soup- 
kettle or iron saucepan lined with tin, with three quarts of cold water and 
salt, and set it on a good fire. After about thirty minutes, the scum or albu- 
men of the meat will gather on the surface, and the water will commence 
boiling. Now place the kettle on a more moderate fire, add one gill of cold 
water and begin to skim off the scum, which will take only a few minutes. 
Then add one middle-sized carrot, half as much turnip, one middle-sized leek, 
a stalk of celery, one of parsley, a bay leaf, one onion with two cloves stuck 
into it, and two cloves of garlic. Keep the kettle between simmering and 
boiling heat for about five hours. Dish the meat with carrot, turnip and leck 
around it, and serve it as a re/evé. Strain the broth and it is ready for use. 

If the broth is required to be richer, use more beef and less water, but 
follow the same process; if weaker, use more water and less beef, but still 
follow the same process. 

Broth for Sauces and Gravies.—Place in a soup kettle or saucepan, fresh 
bones of beef, mutton, lamb, veal and poultry; of either or of all; also, 
bones of the same meats from roasted pieces; also, trimmings of the same, 
if very fresh, with one quart of cold water to every pound of bones or meat; 
skim it like the preceding, add the same vegetables and seasonings, and sim- 
mer for at least six hours. Then skim off very carefully all the fat on the 
surface, pass the remajnder through a strainer or a sieve, and it is ready for use, 
This broth is certainly very inferior to the preceding one, but it is exeellent 
for sauces and gravies, and is very cheaply made. It may be used for potages 
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also; but, as we have said above, it is very gelatinous, and cannot be com- 
pared with the highly nutritious beef broth. 

Broth that is not to be used immediately, must be cooled quickly after being 
strained, as the quicker it is cooled the longer it keeps. As soon as cold, put © 
it in a stone jar or crockery vessel, and place it in a cool, dry and dark place. 
It will keep three or four days in Winter, but only one day in Summer, If 
the weather is stormy, it will not keep even for twelve hours; it turns sour 
very quickly. 

I do not put parsnips or thyme in broth, the taste of these two vegetables 
being too strong. They really neutralize the fine aroma of broth. Even in 
this nineteenth century, there are some pretty good cooks who put thyme and 
parsnip in broth, but they do it by routine. Routine is in everything the 
greatest enemy of progress. Ancient cookery used to put in the pot (old 
name for soup-kettle) a burnt onion to give an amber color to the broth, 
This has exactly the same effect as thyme and parsnip, giving a bad taste, 
and neutralizing the flavor given to the broth by the osmazome of the meat. 
When broth of an amber color is desired, add to it a few drops of burnt 
sugar; the receipt for making which will be found below. 

Consommé.—There are two ways of making consommé; one is to make 
broth as above, with the exception that five pounds of lean beef, instead of 
three, are used with three quarts of water, and simmered from seven to eight 
hours, instead of five; the vegetables and seasonings being the same. The 
other way is to roast, until they are only one-third done, one, two or three 
fowls, not under two years old; then place them in a soup kettle with three 
pounds of lean beef ; wet with three quarts of cold water; skim off as above 
directed ; add the same vegetables and seasonings as for broth for potages. 
After having simmered the whole for three hours, the fowl or fowls must be 
taken out of the kettle, and the rest is to be simmered for about three hours 
longer. The meat, vegetables and seasonings are then taken from the kettle 
or saucepan; the liquor is strained; and that liquor is the best consommé 
that can be made. 

The reason for directing to use one, two, or three fowls is, that the more 
fowls are used, the better and richer the broth. The fowls after having been 
thus used may be prepared in salad, and make a very excellent dish. 

Burnt Sugar.—Take an old tin ladle and place it over a very sharp fire, 
with two ounces of loaf sugar and two tablespoonfuls of water in it; stir 
with a stick or skewer till it is thoroughly black and half burnt. Then add, 
little by little, about one gil of water; stir a lttlé; add again about the 
same quantity of water; give one boil, strain, and it is made. 

Strawberries—This delicious fruit is just now plentiful and good. A 
strawberry short-cake is excellent, no doubt; but there is a better way to eat 
strawberries. After having rinsed the berries in cold water, in order to free 
them from the sand that 1s very frequently found in them, place them gently 
in a vessel; add to them sugar and claret wine, and eat them with a teaspoon. 

Radishes.—The readers of Tue GALAxy will allow us to tell them how to 
eat crisp, rosy and tender radishes. Radishes are, for many persons, a very 
indigestible vegetable, but nature, who has provided for everything, has placed 
in the centre leaves of radishes a substance that acts on the radish as gastric 
juice acts on food. Therefore, radishes ought to be served with their centre 
leaves, and ought to be eaten with them. The long, carrot-shaped radishes 
are very inferior to the turnip-rooted ones. 
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I may here add a few casual observations, as they occur to me. 
Beef—The meat of the best beef is of fine fibre, and of a clear, red color, 
with yellowish-white fat. Cow beef is paler than ox beef, and the fat is white. 
Bull beef is not fit to eat, and now that New York has a Health Board, I hope 
it will rid the city of bull beef as well as still-born veal. 

In an observation previously made, that veal and pork might be safely eaten, 
I did not mean that meat from diseased animals ought to be recommended or 
partaken of—I only speak of the actual result. It is well known that we can 
eat meat from diseased animals without being injured by it. This constantly 
happens. A man can swallow all the poison contained in the fangs of a rat- 
tlesnake, without danger; he may feel a little uneasy on account of not being 
used to it, but that is all. In 1792 and 1793, the French army operating in 
the north of France, under General Dumouriez, was fed for eight months on 
diseased beef, without being affeeted by it, though it is true that the men were 
most of the time in the field. 

Trichina.—The trichina in pork was only discovered in 1835, by the great 
anatomist, Owen, though doubtless it existed before. Recent reports and 
investigations on the subject in Europe have caused quite a panic in the pork 
markets on both sides of the ocean, and pork is at present comparatively out 
of favor. Yet there is no reason for being afraid of good American pork, par- 
ticularly if it is very thoroughly cooked. The prejudice against it is very 
ancient, and had some actual basis in fact; for the founders both of the 
Mohammedan and Jewish faiths recognize the unwholesomeness of pork by 
prohibiting its use. 

Boiling Meat——Meat cooked for the table may be either baked, broiled, 
roasted, sauté, or fried. Boiling is to be named with these methods, chiefly 
to disapprove it. To boil meat, always spoils it, and often destroys it. The 
only pieces that are not spoiled by boiling, are a leg of mutton, a ham, an old 
turkey, and a piece of corned beef. And even those should be wrapped up, as 
tightly as possible, in a towel, to keep them from being destroyed. 

The fact that boiling is an established method of cooking meat, is no proof 
that it is a good method. Routine is opposed to progress. It proves nothing 
to say, “Oh, my grandmother always boiled her meat, and I do the same.” 
“ Aunt Mary never used butter for her buckwheat cakes, and neither do I.” 
My grandmother never travelled in rail-cars or steamboats, and never came 
to America; but that is no reason why I should not. Our ancestors were 
naked savages ; but that is no reason why we should be. 

It cannot be said that boiling meat comes from the ancients; for the Greeks 
did not know what it was. The Romans, who learned the art of cookery from 
the Greeks, did not know it either. It must come from the Britons; but they’ 
did not boil meat as it is done to-day. They boiled whole quarters of lamb 
or mutton, very tightly wrapped up in coarse cloth, for a short time; but they 
broiled or roasted it before they thought it fit for eating. ' 
Pierre Brot. 
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Tue following account is given in a London paper of the instalment of 
the Rev. W. H. Thompson, Regius Professor of Greek, Cambridge, as Master 
of Trinity College, one of the oldest and most important societies of that 
University : “ At twelve the college gates were closely barred. At a quarter 
past, the Master Elect, in full academical costume, walked up the street to 
the Great Gate, and smote on the smaller door. The porter opened it, in- 
quired who he was, received the patent, and then barred the door, leaving 
him waiting outside. The patent was then taken to the Combination Room, 
where the Vice-Master and Fellows were assembled, and inspected by them. 
This done, they proceeded in a body to the gate, the great door was unbarred, 
and the Master Elect was admitted and formally welcomed.” There is not a 
little more of the same sort about the reading of the patent, the leading of the 
new Master (or, as we should call him here, not so well, President) to his 
stall, the opening of the chapel doors, the singing of Ze Deum, and the cheers 
of the students; but this is enough. What a curious and striking example 
this, of the way in which our British cousins cling to dead customs and cere- 
monies that have lost their significance! Here are twenty or thirty grave 
doctors of law and men of letters, with their much graver janitors and porters, 
playing at making a Master of Trinity, just as if they were children. They 
might as well have put themselves in a row, holding on to the skirts of each 
other’s gowns, and called out, 
“ Open your gates as high as the sky 
And let king George and his men pass by.” 

There would at least have been some fun in that ; but in this, only a sheepish 
consciousness that they were engaged in a very ridiculous and childish cere- 
mony, which had generations ago been voided of all the significance itever 
possessed, and which was only perpetuated because they lacked the little 
moral courage and confidence in their own position necessary to do it away. 
Centuries ago, when even the mastership of a college was seized by fraud or 
force, it was necessary to bar the gates and keep out any person who pre- 
tended to enter as master, until his patent had been properly examined and 
found corfect and sufficient; but that time has long, long gone by. Never- 
theless the old custom is kept up, even amid the ridicule of those who take 
part in the ceremony, siniply as one of those external barriers of state and 
form by which old abuses and wornout uses are protected against the advanc- 
ing enlightenment of the people. For, if a new master may walk into Trinity, 
and send his patent to be examined at his convenience, even although all 
England knows that he has been properly ejected, and that his patent is “ all 
right,” why may not a king or a queen go through the insignificant life of a 
British sovereign without being crowned and fenced off from common people, 
and common sense, by etiquette? Why may not the throne—a very good 
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thing once in its way—be done away with, and if the throne, then the nobili- 
ty and gentry, the aristocracy? That isthe rub. That is the sole reason of 
this veneration for the past, as it is called in England; it is a veneration for 
the present—the present possessions and privileges which belong to a large, 
educated class, and which rest only upon old foundations which have long ago 
had all the strength eaten out of them, but which, if they should fall, would 
involve all these privileges in their ruin. Hence it is that they are bolstered 
by sentiment and buttressed by etiquette, and that that portion of the English 
race which still remains in the old home, who are no less practical and com- 
mon-sensible than their Yankee cousins, unite in keeping up old customs that 
are mere shams, like this at Trinity Coilege. 

—Tue London Examiner has recently published, under the heading 
Diplomatia” Latia, an important letter from the Pope to Louis Nipoleon. 
Every letter from the tenant of the Holy See to the ruler of France is import- 
ant, and therefore we give the concluding paragraph, which is the most in- 
teresting : 

“Sed redire ad nostros oves. Volo interea precari te linquere tuos milites paullum 
amplidsin hic urbe. Sunttamamabiles! Et, ut potes bene supponere, idea dandi sur- 
sum meam mollem Apostolicam sellam hic, ad meum tempus vite, est confus? displicens. 
Dicam tibi quid; sub hance parvam conditionem, quanquam odi peregrinans, et expecto 
esse terribiliter «ger, ibo ad Massiliam coronare te. Illic! Non possumus—confunde 
id, volo dicere non possum—dicere pulchrius quam illud. Daetcape. Vive et permitte 
vivere. Habeo nullas novitates, exceptis quibusdam particularibus tumultds fidelium in 
Barletta, qui ut exemplar fidei naturaliter calefecit meum paternum vetus cor, et spero 
titillabit tuum in quodam gradu. Traxerunt deorsum ministrorum domos sicut hilaritas, 
et flagellaverunt unum aut duo hereticos ; vix satis quidem. Et nune, vetus sodalis, ad 
Deum. Plus potestatis tuo cubito. Sperans replicationem ad tuam matutinissimam 
convenientiam, maneo semper tuus affectionatus vetus Pater P. P.—Amor mea carissime 
filix Imperatrici. Si unquam fuit Sancta in crinolin4, illa est.” 

Upon a learned young lady etat. 13 being set to translate this for the bene- 
fit of an unlearned circle, to their amazement she construed it as follows: 

Sed, but, redire, to return, ad nostros oves, to our muttons. Volo, I wish, 
interea, in the meantime, precari te, to pray thee, linguere twos milites, to leave 
your soldiers, pawlum ampliis, a little longer, in hdc urbe, in this city. 
Sunt tam amabiles, they aresuch loves! £t,and, ut potes bene supponere,as you 
may well suppose, idea dandi sursum, the idea of giving up, meam mollem, 
my soft, Apostolicam sellam hic, Apostolic chair here, ad meum tempus vite, 
at my time of life, est confusé displicens, is confoundedly unpleasant, I mean 
quite awful. Dicam tibi quid, I will tell you something; sub hane parvam 
conditionem, on this little condition, quanguam odi peregrinans, although I 
hate travelling, et expecto esse terribiliter wger, and expect to be terribly bored, 
ibo ad Massiliam, I will go to Marseilles coronare te, tocrown you. /lic, there 
now! Non possumus, we are not able—confunde, confound, id, it, volo dicere, 
I wish to say, non possum, I cannot—dicere pulchrius, say anything hand- 
somer, quam ilud, than that. Da, give, et cape, and take. Vive, live, et per- 
mitte vivere, and let live. Habeo nullas novitates, I have not a scrap 
of news, or possibly no nouveautés, exceptis quibusdam particularibus 
tumultis fidelium, except a certain rampus among the faithiul, in Darlet/d, in 
Barletta, gui, which, ut exemplar fidei, as an exhibition of piety, naturaliter 
calefecit, naturally warmed, meum paternum vetus cor, my paternal old heart, 
et, and, spero, I hope, titil/abit tuum, will tickle yours, in quodam gradu, in a cer- 
tain degree. Zrazerunt deorsum, they pulled down, domos, the houses, min‘s- 
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trorum, of some ministers, sicut hilaritas, like fun, et flagellaverunt, and they 
spanked, wnum aut duo hereticos, one or two heretics; vir satis quidem, 
hardly enough indeed, Zt nunc, and now, vetus sodalis, old fellow, ad Deum, 
adieu. Plus potestatis, more power, tuo cubito, to your elbow. Sperans repli- 
cationem, hoping for a reply, ad tuwam matutinissimam convenientiam, at 
vour earliest convenience, maneo, I remain, semper, always, twus affectionatus 
vetus Pater, your affectionate old Father, P. P., Pius Pontifex—Amor mea, 
my love, carissime filie, to my dearest daughter, Jmperatrici, the Empress. 
Si unquam, if ever, fuit Sancta, there was a Saint, in crinolind, in crinoline, 
ila est, it is she.” 





THe Quarantine arrangements of New York have been very fully dis- 
cussed in the newspapers lately, and it would be superfluous for us to say here 
that those arrangements, or rather disarrangements, are as unworthy as pos- 
sible of the chief city of one of the two foremost commercial nations of the 
world. But there is one aspect of this question which is of interest in relation 
to the structure and working of our Government, and which has not received 
the attention it deserves. A few years ago, the people living on Staten Island 
chose to regard themselves as aggrieved by the presence of the Quarantine on 
that Island, although it had been established there, by law, of course, for fifty 
years, and they, knowing of its presence, had chosen to take up their residence 
in its vicinity. They burned the buildings to the ground, the staid, respecta- 
ble, cultivated people encouraging and defending the actual incendiaries; and, 
although the county of Richmond had a big bill to pay for this bonfire, which 
had not entered into the calculations of those who lit it or of their backers, 
yet still they were enabled to procure the passage of bills through the State 
Legislature which practically forbid the establishment of Quarantine hospitals 
either on Staten Island or Long Island—that is, in fact they were able abso- 
lutely to exclude Quarantine from the boundaries of the State of New 
York at the only point at which it could be efficient, and at the most import- 
ant port in this regard for the whole country. If Quarantine for the City of 
New Yerk shall not be on either Staten Island or Long Island, which includes 
Coney Island and all other small islands close to its shores, where shall it, 
where can it, be established? At Sandy Hook, reply the objectors. Certainly, 
Sandy Hook is an unexceptionably good location for a Quarantine ; so good, in 
fact, as to position, form, healthfulness, accessibility to inward-bound ships, 
inaccessibility from the mainland, and the ease with which its inhabitants 
could be isolated from the surrounding country, that it seems as if it had been 
placed by Providence at the entrance of New York Harbor for use as a 
Quarantine station. Certainly Divine interposition has been invoked and as- 
sumed in regard to matters of infinitely less importance than the protection 
of New York, and through New York this whole country, against the entrance 
of an epidemic disease. Sandy Hook, too, is in the possession of the National 
Government. But here comes the rub; here we have an example at once the 
most characteristic and most flagrant of the still imperfect adjustment of re- 
lations between our local and central Governments. Sandy Hook is in the 
possession of the latter, but the right of eminent domain—a right which is 
full as high, and mighty, and supreme, as from the sound of its name it would 
seem to be—is in the State of New Jersey. But Quarantine for the port of 
New York is established by authority of the laws of the State of New York, 
and these laws cannot be carried to New Jersey soil. And thus it is that, 
although the United States Government is in possession of Sandy Hook, an@ 
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although that Government, and none other, can stop or permit to pass any 
vessel going in or out of the port of New York, it cannot use the best place 
that can be found to protect the great commercial mart of the country, and 
consequently the country itself, against the introduction of one of the most 
dreadiul plagues that has ever scourged mankind. The absurdity of the case 
would seem self-evident; and the possession of control over commerce and 
navigation—even inland navigation, for there can’t a steamboat go from New 
York to Albany, or to Yonkers, or an engineer be taken on board a steamboat, 
without license from the United States Government—coupled with the laci, 
of any control whatever over one of the most important subjects pertaining 
to commercial intercourse, Quarantine, is one of the most striking anomalies 
connected with our duplex political system. The trouble, which is a grievous 
one, might be fully remedied by simply letting the regulation of Quarantine 
go with that of commerce and navigation, where it naturally belongs. There 
is no need whatever of diminishing State rights or disregarding the peculiar 
fitness of local officers for the control of local affairs. Neither is it necessary 
to adopt one set of rules for the whole country, and have the same system for 
the chilly coasts of Maine and the steaming ports upon the Gulf. Let men of 
each loca ity be appointed to administer the Quarantine laws in that locality, 
and let the system be adapted to the place; but let the authority and the 4 
supreme general control of the matter be in the Government; and then we 
may be sure that all the d-fiiculties now in our way would vanish, and sym- 
metry and coherence be given to our system of commercial police. 

——Tue refusal of Mr. Roberts or O’Roberts—we don’t exactly know his 
name—the Fenian, to give bail, although bondsmen stand ready for him, ¢e- 
minds us of an incident in the history of the burgher guard of Hamburg. 
This guard is a very old establishment, and is something like the old National 
Guard of France—every citizen of a certain position is obliged to serve in it. 
‘The discipline among the burghers was not of the stiictest, and one of them, 
being on guard, bethought himself of something that needed attention at 
home, and laying down his musket, off he started, and after accomplishing 
his object returned to his post. Just then his commanding officer came up, 
and having the delinquency of the sentinel thus thrust upon him, he could 
not avoid reporting it. The culprit was arraigned, and of course had to plead 
guilty, when the judge informed him, after a brief cogitation of the matter, 
that, according to the law of the case, his life was forfeited as that of a sen- 
tinel who had deserted his post ; but that as it was a time of profound peace, 
and as he was known to be an excellent citizen, the punishment would be 
commuted for a fine of four thousand marks. The money-loving burgher 
stood aghast. Four thousand marks! To him, this condonation sounded 
like the tender mercies of the wicked. He reflected a moment, and took his 
resolution. Addressing the court solemnly, he said: “No. Let the law take 
its course. Let not the hand of justice be staid for so insignificant a person 
asIam. I refuse the condonation. I demand to be executed.” The judge 
would as soon have thought of eating him as shooting him, and the result of 
his self-sacrifice was, that he neither suffered death nor paid the fine. 


—Tuere has recently been some printed discussion about the relative 
ability of English and American magazine writers, and unlimited opinions 
have been given on each side. But the decision of the question cannot be an 
unconditional verdict either way. It must be a decree in equity, apportion- 
ing the subject matter between the parties who are concerned in the dispute. 
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Belles-lettres literature, both prose and poetry, is of duplicate essence. 
The substance of it is of the essence of it, and the form of it is of the essence 
of it too. A good thought ill stated is a good salad ill mixed. Nobody 
relishes the result, and very few will see or admit that any of the materials 
were good for anything to begin with. 

Now, of two nations, that one where there is the more elaborate civilization, 
the more leisure, the greater accumulation of wealth, the greater number of 
people who can live without drudgery, must necessarily have the greater pro- 
portion of writers who are cultivated as to the form of writing; who usea 
finished and accurate and scholarly and symmetrical style: who can cite from 
the fruits of wide reading and long thought, and can gather from the stores of 
vast libraries and great picture galleries and centuries of architecture. In 
such a nation, again, the division of labor is carried far in mechanics and 
literature alike. It will assuredly have those who can make more perfect 
pin-heads and book-covers—and who can do nothing else. It will assuredly 
have the most accomplished professional literary class. Accordingly, English 
book writers and magazine writers and newspaper writers, as a class, are 
more skilful in writing—in the formal or mechanical part of literature. 

Any one reasonably well acquainted with American literary matters, and 
who has observed the traits of the editorials and essays of the Saturday Re- 
view, for instance, and its English cotemporaries, particularly if he has also 
seen how the numerous English and Irish writers on the New York news- 
papers do their work, will appreciate the force of this distinction, and of the 
following distinction, too, which strongly illustrates the same contrast. It is 
this: English writing, as distinguished from American writing, frequently 
runs into a style which is style only, and where there is no substance what- 
ever, or merely fancies, antitheses, quirks and sophistications. Many “ bril- 
liant” articles of this school, say absolutely nothing, or else say what is not 
true. A writer might ~ucceed capitally on the London newspapers by saying 
nothing at all, if he could say it brilliantly and in lengths to order. Indeed, 
he might succeed in New York, too, for that matter, but not so well. Amer- 
ica is too practical at present. “Fine writing” is a term which has actually 
contracted a satirical significance. It now means composition well executed, 
but which does not say much. Words, in America, are more valued as they 
have more force—as they come nearer being things. Mr. Carlyle would say 
not. But Mr. Carlyle’s judgments on America are without knowledge to begin 
with, and are ill-humored beside. And, on words in particular, no judgment 
is valuable from a man who, like a Chinese gardener, lives by the very distor- 
tion and torment of the unhappy materials on which he wreaks his wry pro- 
fession. 

But on the other hand, American writers have greatly the advantage in 
substance. This is as necessary as the English advantage in form. An old 
country, with cast-iron social ranks, concentrated wealth, immovable doctrines 
of church, State and society, naturally pushes a writer’s mind away from 
substance—that is, originality and freedom of thought—and since mind must 
be active, pushes it toward the permitted industry of improvement in form. 
But in a new country, where wealth is scarce, crude and transitory, where 
there is no social rank, where work for a living is almost indispensable to 
respectability, where most people must know more than one business, where 
every man may unreproved earn the greatest sect or party he can, as well as 
the largest estate, and may go into any soviety whatever of which he shows 
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himself worthy—in such a country it is obvious that there will be too little 
opportunity for the acquirement of an accomplished style, but that there is an 
immense pressure, which may almost be called an incessant sting, toward 
original and improved investigations and thoughts and practices of all kinds, 
and significant and sincere discussion of them. 

A glorious instance of the perfect result of a cultured European style im- 
pregnated by the vivid energies of American subject-matter, is the wonderful 
book of Alexis de Tocqueville, on Democracy in America; a work as single 
and unapproached for splendor of truthful vision, and calm, unerring justness of 
apprehension and reasoning, as Shakespeare among dramatists, or Euclid among 
mathematicians. A partition of the merits of that book would leave America 
no discreditable share of them. While the French noblemen saw clearly the 
things he spoke of, and understood them truly, and felt them deeply, and 
stated them strongly and lucidly, yet the American people had unconsciously 
done them first. Far more probable such a writer without the people, than 
such a people without the writer. 

Equally interesting as a specimen of what American thought may do when 
European opportunity for culture is added, is the labor of the historian, Wil- 
liam H. Prescott. There are many men in America who could have written 
as much and as well as he if like him they could have spent a whole youth in 
general culture, five or ten years in special culture and choice of subject, a 
little fortune in a special library, a good salary for the ablest assistance, and 
could then have made the chosen accomplishment and pleasure of their lives 
the business of their lives. For this, Mr. Prescott’s merits are not less. The 
example simply shows in what way the usual American opportunities are less, 

We need not hurry after characteristics which thus far in history have indi- 
cated rather the completion of the best o1 a nation’s life than its full and vig- 
orous growth. We need not covet the superiorities of European civilization. 
They are formal, not essential. The souls of the literary future have come 
westward along with the Star of Empire. They will fitly embody themselves 
in due season. As long as we may believe ourselves encompassed by a bevy 
of such angels, we need not envy a Sennacherib’s army of well-made dead 
corpses, 
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